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The Kewanee System 
of Water Supply 


Will Solve Your 
Water Supply Problem 







































HE Kewanee System of Water and desire every ¢ enience and comfort 
Supply will solve your water supply oftered by the best city water works, then 
problem to your entire satisfaction, learn what the Kewanee System will do 
economically and permanently. The for you 
Kewanee System has successfully solved W hether you lirements are moder- 
over seven thousand of these problems for ate or extensive: whether you have but 
country and suburban homes, public in- one building or a hundred buildings, the 
stitutions, apartment buildings, hotels, Kewanee Systen be installed to your 
neighborhood water works, small town: advantage 
and cities. Qur broad | ical experience and 
If you live in the city and the pressure the technical knowledge of our hydraulic 
is not strong enough, or the water is im- engineers are place it vour service: and 
pure, or the water rental is exorbitant, we make no charge for preliminary esti- 
then it will pay you to investigate the mates and plans. When vou install the 
Kewanee System. Kewanee System e protect you with 
If you live in the country or the suburbs a guarantee of satisfactory results. 


Write for our complete sixty-four page illustrated catalog 

information regarding the Kewanee System of Water Supply. | he mos 
complete catalog on water supply ever published It will gi 

idea of the great possibilities of the Kewanee System, how t is and 
how easily adapted to your needs. ‘Te! what you want 
water and we will send you this catalog by ret ma Ask No. 6 
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Kewanee Water Supply Co., Kewanee, II. 


No. 32 Broadway, New York City 820 Marquette Building, Chicago 
404 Equitable Building, Baltimore 
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An equipment of snowy white 


“Standard Porcelain Enameled Ware 


materially increases the property value of your home. For moderate cost, 
life-long durability and perfect sanitation, “Stexdaea” fixtures are recognized 
the most desirable and satisfactory for domestic use. 


“aptly Co. 





Our Book, ‘‘*MODERN BATHROOMS,” tells you 
how to plan and arrange your bathroom, and illustrates 
many beautiful and inexpensive as well as luxurious 
rooms, showing the cost of each fixture in detail, to- 
gether with hints on decoration, tiling, etc. It is the 
most complete and beautiful booklet ever issued on the 
subject. FREE for six cents postage, and the name of 
your plumber and architect (if selected). 


CAUTION: Every piece of “Standard” Wear bears our 
“Standard ‘‘GREEN and GOLD”’ guarantee label and 
has our trade-mark “Stawdard cast on the outside. Unless the 
label and trade-mark are on the fixture itis not “Standard” Ware. 
Refuse substitutes—they are all inferior and will cost you more 
intheend. The word is stamped on all our nickeled 
brass fittings ; specify them and see that you get the genuine trim- 
mings with your bath and lavatory, etc. 


address Standard Sanitary Ti)fg.Co., Dept. s Pittsburgh, Pa., U.S.A. 


Pittsburgh Showroom, 949 Penn Ave. 
Offices and Showrooms in New York: “Standard” Building, 35-37 West 31st Street 


London, England, 22 Holborn Viaduct, E. C. 
Louisville, 325-329 West Main Street 


New Orleans, Cor. Baronne and St. Joseph Streets 
Cleveland, 208-210 Huron Street 











HOUSE BEAUTIFUL READERS EXCHANGE 


ARCHITECTS’ DIRECTORY 





EMERY STANFORD HALL 


Architect, Successor to Harvey L. Page & Co. Suite 918, 153 
La Salle Street, Chicago. 





SPENCER & POWERS 
Architects, 1107 Steinway Hal!, 17 Van Buren Street, 
Chicago. Artistic Houses, Grounds and Interiors. 
Rosert C, Srencer, Jr. 








THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
REFERENCE DIRECTORY 





ART GLASS 
SCHULER & MUELLER, S. W. cor. Madi- 
son and Canal Streets, Chicago, Ll. 





DUMB WAITERS & HAND ELEVATORS 

OF THE MOST IMPROVED AUTOMATIC 
Construction. Sedgwick Machine Works 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


METAL TILES 
MERCHANT & EVANS CO., successors to 
Merchant & Co., Inc., New York, Philadelphia, 
Brooklyn, Chicago. "Send for booklet illus- 
trating Metal Spanish Tiles. 


PAINT MANUFACTURERS 


BENJAMIN MOORE & CO., 208-210 W. Lake 
Street, Chicago. 


PUMPS, ETC. 

SOFT WATER throughout the house with the 
“Improved Eureka Water Lift.” THE 
BISHOP & BABCOCK CO., I92 and 194 
E. Washington St., Chicago, II. 


ROOFING TIN 
“TARGET AND ARROW OLD STYLE” 
Roofing Tin, the old, original brand. Costs a 
little more than its imitations, but is superior 
to any other roofing material. N.& G. Taylor 
Co., hiladelphia, will send a “Guide to Good 
Roofs” on request. 


ROOF VENTILATORS 
MERCHANT & EVANS CO., successors to 
Merchant & Co., Inc., Philadelphia, Pa., sole 


manufacturers of the “Star” Ventilator; write 
for booklet. 




















TIN ROOFING 
“MERCHANT'S OLD METHOD" is the high- 
est standard Roofing Tin made. Merchant & 
Evans Co., successors to Merchant & Co., Inc., 
Philadelphia, Mfrs. Send for booklet “Good 
and Bad Tin.” 








DECORATOK 





EDITH W. SHERIDAN 


Horace S. Powers 


| 





| Ghe Beautiful Hand-Wowven 


‘PEQUOT RUGS 


_ 40 Yantic Road, 


906-916 Marshall Field Bldg. 





Furaiture and Fabrics 
Painting and Papering 
Interior Woodwork 
Pottery and Metal Work 





Simple work as well as elaborate 
Estimates and designs Furnished 


CHICAGO | 


| it when I began to keep house, I s! 











THE ALMINI COMPANY, 107 Wabas 
Avenue, Chicago. Artistic Tinting, Genera 
Painting, Wall-Papers. 





‘THE CRAFTERS 


LAWRENCE BUCK MARY MOWER 


ARTISTIC HOUSES DESIGNED 
FURNISHED, AND DECORATED 


STEINWAY HALL 





CHICAGO, ILL. 





W. S. ABBOT, Decorator 


421 NORTH CLARK ST. CHICAGO 
Painting, Tinting, Imported Wall Papers. 
Sketches and Estimates furnished. Re finishing 


Old Hardwood Floors a Specialty. 








NYDEN & THUNANDER 
PAINTERS AND DECORATORS 
Imported Wall Papers and Hangings 


76-84 East 43rd Street CHICAGO 
TELEPHONE OAKLAND 699 











Make Your Home Grounds Beautiful 
We furnish and plant Trees, Shrubs, 
Fruits and Herbaceous Plants. Ulustrated and de- 
scriptive price list free on application. 
PETERSON NURSERY, 108 La Salle St. 
Chicago Stock Exchange Bide. Tel. Main 3613 


Vines, 








Wholesome and agreeable colors. Decided 





Telephone North-2936 
N. H. GULSTRAND & CO. 


Colonial and Antique Furniture 
Upholstering and Cabinet Work 


407-409 North Clark Street CHICAGO 














Refreshing Simplicity 


esign and inexpensive. Send for booklet 


CHAS. H. KIMBALL 





artistic in 
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FALL SHOPPING 
IN NEW YORK 


You will save considerable money and 
obtain much better selections if it is pos- 


ble for you to plan your Fall shopping 
nou As many people cannot come to 
New York to do their shopping I make 


it my business to shop for them. 

\ll the stores and shopspay me a com- 

ssion for the business I bring them so 
any purchase made through me costs no 

e and sometimes less than if you 
yourself did the buying. 

I act for you, using judgment, taste 
ind discrimination and make all pur- 
chases personally—no matter . what you 
want, whether it be personal wearing 
apparel or furnishings for your home. 

My specialty is Interior Decoration 
and in this connection, am able to offer 
iluable suggestions in the selections of 
| papers, draperies, furniture, rugs, 
arpets, glass or china ware, antiques, etc. 
give me the best description 
t you want and I will get it if it is 
nable. 

Where there is a wide range of se- 
lection | send samples and often the 
articles themselves with the privilege 
of exchanging if unsatisfactory. 

My booklet tells more about my 
business—send for it and bear in mind 
hat early buying means better prices 
nd wider selections. 


Refe 


Ae oe 


rences furnished. 


MRS. WALTER REMINGTON NICHOLS 
New York City, 


26 East Twenty-first Street 








Agents wanted in all rarts of the country to 
xet subscribers for The House Beautiful. 








LAMP SHADES 


FOR COUNTRY HOUSES 
OR RIGINAL designs in Japanese Grass Cloth, 
' P aper and Fabrics. Special designs exe- 


ALBERT G 7 CRAWFORD & CO. 
24 East Twenty-first Street NEW YORK 











Norwich Town, Conn. 





Decorative Textiles 
RICHTER MFG. CO. 


TENAFLY, N. J 


New York Address, Chicago Address, 
20 East 21st Street 43 E. Randolph Street 


Send for Sample, Dept. 2 

















School of Home Economics, 611 West 69th 


4 


Library of Home Economics 
“The Library is invaluable. 


been saved many bitter mistakes, many wasted 
hours, and many, many dollars. It has made m 
begin house-keeping over again on a new basis 
already and yet I have only begun to mine its 
treasures.” 

purses ¢ 


This is what Mrs. H. says of our home study « 
food, health, house keeping, | children, e 
‘*Library.” Illustrated 66-pa 
Home Making’’ and 32 sample e pa 





n 
Street, Chicago. 


If I had only had 
uuld have 


ied in the 
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MANTELS 
THAT WEAR WELL 


HEN you buy so important a 

thing as a mantel, avoid that 

which is freakish, too unusual and 

of wl ich you will tire. Remember that 

you will see your mantel every day for 

years—get one that will wear well on 

ur onl —one that has some meaning 

to it @ and in which you can see constant 
beat 

H. AR’ T FORD MANTELS wear well— 

e more you see them the better you 

tl Our catalog B shows many 


lilee them. 
od examples—write for it. 


Architectural Faience— 
Faience Tile and Mantels 


THE HARTFORD FAIENCE CO. 
HARTFORD - - - CONN. 
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The editor of this department will be glad to describe in 
detail the decoration of a single room, or to give general 








i pvers 8 ~ply to letters from 
stions ‘for seve ral rooms, in reply i 

be subseribers to THe House Beautirut, But it is 

vy crs to charge a small fee for detailed decorative 

schemes for an entire floor or for the house as a whole. Re- 


lies will be sent by mail if stamps are enc losed. ; 
P The editor begs that questions be as concise as possible 
and written on one side of the paper only. The full name 


of the sender should be written on all plans and letters. 








A MUSIC ROOM 


WOULD like to ask about a reception room in 

my new home, also to be used as a music- 

room. This room is enameled in white, has 

a canvas ceiling beautifully painted, Cupids 

and butterflies on a light blue clouded ground. 
The side walls are to be done silk effect painted by 
an artist. I must put a square rosewood piano into 
this room. Will it be in good taste to leave the 
piano uncovered? If not, what color and material 
would be suitable? The room is small, 13 x 10. 
Would you kindly suggest a good rug for this room, 
also one for hall, which is done in weathered oak 
walls covered with moss-green burlap. The other 
rooms on this floor are living-room, dining-room 
and sun parlor. The living-room is done in mahog- 
any, dining-room in oak and the sun parlor in green 
oak. All these rooms have furniture to match. 
The walls of the music-room will probably be in old 
rose. 

Cc. L. W. 


The color scheme of your music room must be 
light and dainty if a painted ceiling such as you 
describe is used. We would advise figured silk or 
brocade for the walls instead of painted silk. 
Beautiful old effects can be secured and the woven 
design will be more satisfactory than the painted 
one. 

The rug should be’ a” fine oriental one’ in™ light 
colors. If old rose is the predominating color, 
select a rug with an old rose background. 

If the piano is a grand, it should not be covered. 
If'it is an upright, a fine piece of brocade or old 
embroidery would be appropriate. 


TELEPHONES AND GREEK VASES 


Permit me to say that I read your magazine with 
great interest, and believe it will do much to accom- 
plish sadly needed changes in our habits of domes- 
tic architecture and furnishing. But, while I find 
most of your suggestions admirable, one appears 
to me to be based on affectation, and, therefore, 
bad. For instance, in a recent number, you advise, 
among other changes in an offensive room, the cut- 
ting up of the window into small panes. 

Now it seems to me that, as one of the most im- 
portant functions of a window in a living-room is to 
enable the occupant to see out, cutting up the glass 
into tiny panes is essentially untrue and bad. 

You recommend candles, copper and earthen pots, 
vases and other objects devoid of relation to life in 
our time, as conspicuous features of mantel decora- 
tion, etc. These things have, of course, been as 
truly part of household equipment as telephones 
are now; but they have ceased to be so and- their 
use is no longer genuine, but affected and artistically 

Can anybody think that if the Greeks had 
used steam radiators they would have left them 
frankly ugly, and devoted their attention to mum- 
my-cases ? 

Why cannot we accept the obvious principle that 
truth is the basis of beauty in domestic furnishing 
as well as in everything else? s. &. o. 


Your letter has been read with interest. It 
touches on a point, emphasized many times in this 
magazine, namely that our surroundings should be 
40 expression of our own times. In a recent num- 


Discuss It With Your Painter 


F he is a progressive, look-ahead sort 
I of skilled and thinking man—type of 
the modern expert painter—you will 
both come to a quick agreement that 
“HIGH STANDARD” PAINT is 
the proper covering for your 
building. 


Lowe Brothers 
“High Standard” Liquid Paint 


Gives Best Results 


Possesses greatest covering power, spreading capacity, beauty and wearing quality. 
Because it is of absolutely uniform consistency and color; because it is made of the exact 
materials thirty-three years of progressive paint-making have proven to be best; is scientifically 
proportioned, and is ground superfine by powerful machinery that insures a velvety fineness 
and perfect union of solids and liquids that hand mixing could never approach. 


“HIGH STANDARD” PAINT is sold in cans that are full weight and generous 3 
quantity—U. S. Standard Measure of paint, not “capacity” only. These cans are air-tight. 

Use “Little Blue Flag’ Varnish—the highest standard of varnish quality. 

“HIGH STANDARD” PAINT and the full line of Lowe Brothers 
Paints and Varnishes are sold in almost every town by the leading paint 
dealer. We will gladly send you the name of your nearest dealer and our attrac- 
tive and useful book “Paint and Painting’ FREE. Write for your copy today. 


The Lowe Brothers Company, 450-456 E. Third Street, Dayton, O. 
Paintmakers, Varnishmakers New York Chicago Kansas City @ 
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The “ Little 
Blue Flag” 



















The Mantel for you is the Mantel you buy from the manufacturer him- 
self, straight from factory to fireside, and at a net price. 

The ROYAL MANTEL is the one Manel sold exclusively by catalogue 
on your mail order; prices in plain figures and every ROYAL and Art Mantel, 
every selection a distinct and original creation. 

You can’t afford not to know the ROYAL line; don't fail to send for 
our wonderful little ‘* SUGGESTION BOOK ’’— superbly illustrated— done in 
gold and colors — which tells you just how to decorate and finish house inter- 
jors properly, how to attain proper contrasts, color harmony and beautiful 
artistic effects. This book is yours, FREE. 

The ROYAL MANTEL Catalogue, largest published, sent free on receipt 
of 12 cents to cover pustage. Read up on the ROYAL — the Mantel for you. 


~ WHITE MANTEL & TILE CO.. 501 White Building, KNOXVILLE, TENN. 























HY DOES THE DEALER wishing to sell a sectional bookcase of unknown reputa- 
W tion use the substitution phrase, ‘‘as good as Globe“Wervicke?”” 

Because he knows that the Globe“Wernicke ‘‘ Elastic’? Bookcase is the s/andard of 
excellence by which all others are measured. 

Since we put the first sectional bookcase on the market we have never departed from 
this uniform sfandard and consequently you will find more Slobe“Werniche ** Elastic’’ Book- 
Cases—two to one—than all other makes combined. 

It is the only sectional bookcase having a patented door equalizer that controls the 
receding door so that it slides freely and easily. Made in three distinct types—Standard, 
Mission and Ideal, and eight finishes of quartered oak and mahogany, dull and polish. 

Carried in stock by exclusive agents in nearly 1,400 cities. Where not represented 
we ship on approval—Freight paid. Uniform prices everywhere. Write for catalog No. 107-L 


Fhe Globe“Wernicke Co. CINCINNATI. 


BRANCH STORES: NEW YORK, 380-382 Broadway. CHICAGO, 224-228 Wabash Ave. BOSTON, 91-93 Federal St. 
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=> Direct From Factory 
A Piedmont Red Cedar Chest Post 3ftects eu" 


; i furs, Woolens and 
fine clothing from moths, dust and dampness, and at least 
cost. A Piedmont costs about the same as one season’s 
storage—and lasts forever. 

Exquisite odor of red cedar permanently assured. Not 
veneered, but made of solid Southern red cedar. Hand- 
somely trimmed. Made in several sizes. 

uy a Piedmont, Do away with ill-smelling moth balls. 
Have stored articles always safe, fragrant and handy. 

Ideal gift for Xmas, Birthday, Weddings. 

Shipped direct from factory, freight prepaid. 
We refund money and pay return freight if dissatistied. 

Write for booklet now, and learn low factory prices 
and full description, 


PIEDMONT FURNITURE CO., Dept R. Statesville, N. C. 


We also make a beautiful box Couch of Solid Southern 
= Cedar, handsomely upholstered. Send for booklet and 














Write us About Your New 
Building and We Will Plan 
A Heating System FREE 


Our advice, based on 34 years of ex 
you nothing. Our expert knowl 
posal. 


rience, will cost 
ge is at your dis- 
We will also be glad to send you our free Book- 
let ‘Modern Furnace Heating.” It tells 
you how to get the best results with 
any furnace and describes in detail the 


HESS Heating System 


Absolutely guaranteed to heat comfortably, in 
the coldest weather, any house, store, church, 
or other building. If you are going to build 
write us. We can give you pointers that will 
save vou money. Remember we sell direct from 
you the $25 to $100 that 
e dealers ket. Write us 
ess arming Ventilating 
Co. Tacoma Bidg., Chicago 


























MENNENS 


BORATED TALCUM 


TOILET POWDER 


“YOU’RE SAFE” 


in the hands of the little 
captain at the helm,— the 
“complexion _ specialist," 
whose results are certain, 
whose fees are small. 


MENNEN’S 
Borated Talcum 
TOILET POWDER 
protects and soothes, a sure 
relief from Sunburn, 
Prickly Heat, Chafing, 
ete. Put up in non-refill- 
able boxes —the ‘* box 
that lox’’--for your protec 
tion. If Menuen’s face is on 
the cover it's genuine and 
a@ guarantee of purity. 
Delightful after shaving. 
Guaranteed under Food & Drugs 
Act, June 30, 1906, Serial No. 1542. 
Sold everywhere, or by mail, 25c. 
SAMPLE FREE 
G. Mennen Co., Newark, N.J. 

Try Mennen’s 
Violet Borated 
TalcumPowder 
It has the scent of 
fresh cut Parma 

Violets. 
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New York, will bring 
you a neat bookleton 


“Sheeting Facts” 


which will explain 
why, for over half a 
century, millions of 
housekeepers ac- 
knowledge they are 


ber of THe House Bra t subje 
treated at length in conne n with a millior 
home. We quote a fev graphs from tl 
Old French tapes s and very elaborate 
ture are under considerati 

“They were a part of a past age and 
separated from it. So long as the age ca 
reproduced, why reproduce its essories? WV 
seek to incorporate into the life of the 
century the household g 
eighteenth centuries? Have we no atmosp 
our own that we must resurrect an atmospl 
lifeless as the hands that created 

Let us accord all admiration t est 
pieces of handicraft in satinwood and orm 
mahogany and marquetry Amboyna al 
lacquer. The 
modes, secretaries, 


cle. 





consoles ibinets pureau 


and table have beauty 











has never been surpassed. The are 

pieces, and in museums they belong. Ths 

sent the life of the reigns with which they w 

ciated far better than the pictures of the 

and as such they have a value far be 1 that 

painted canvas although the vas ma P W 

us the costumes of the vith the fidel ure ater-—— 

— Feow iat i raigarises the tabler Bo oe eoce tite 
Let us study these masterpioces as we would re ey 

the history of France, an if we be mull See ee, ee weet pert eanitarians 

i nrivate iseums 310t - 
es an ce cane WA The Naiad Filter Co. “smth ats 














perpetuate only the articles whicl an 
of present conditions BRANDO 


Sheep Manure 














These paragraphs show the viewpoint Kiln dried and pulverized. No weedsor bed 
magazine. We despise affectation and abhor aang Le ag By FN 
cerity. But is the use of candles an affect $4.00 LARGE BARREL. Goch with Ovbe. 
Are we necessarily insincere when we place £agy ave. 
candlesticks on our living-room mantel? If we The Pulverized Manure Co..24Unlon Stock Yards, Gaicaga 
candlelight on the score that it isan affectat = 
we not condemn firelight als Fireplaces 
to a past age quite as much llestick 
use of candles is just as consistent as the us¢ 
open fire. If one is insincere the other is ¢ 
so. No light has ever been devised that is so 
able as candle light but it does not take the | 
of electricity or gas, nor d he open fire usu 


office of steam or hot ai! 

We cannot agree wit! that indle 
void of relation to life 
that their connection, like at of the firepla 
very intimate. 

In regard to the “ 
and other objects”’ whic! 
dles as being untrue to modern life Idi 
‘these things have of se bee truly 





ee the children study colors in 
school, see that they have Devoe 


household equipment as telephones are ni aaa 
they | ? t t] . We show a No. 2 box; 4 cakes; Carmine, 
ey have cease o be so and the eis no _ : : : 
annie but affect Ultramarine Blue, 2 perfect Yellow; 2 quill 
,D anected a : : ; < oe 
, It is difficult t Bus brushes. Price each 20 cents. We make 3 
8S ¢ ic tO Make 4 npal De 


styles of school color boxes, both short and 
boxes; the largest makers and dealers 
he country in school drawing and painting 


old jar and a modern telephone Che 
beautiful object when m the har 
maker and as such it 1 { Th 


lies 


phone is at present very ug continue § Bic : . 
the end of time. Wher For list of prices address Dept. F. 
ness it will follow in the wak ll other ugl 
for only the beautiful sur e\ 7 Oe 
The highest beauty is founded on utilit 

istic is exemplified in the old earthe1 176 Randolph Street - Chicago 
characteristic is ex — me : ; Fulton & William Sts. : New York 
metal_pots, however humble their origin Ir 1214 Grand Avenue Kansas City 
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ing one old jar, not a dozen, on our living-room 
mantel we are not wandering from the truth,— we 
are on the contrary paying tribute to truth. 

If we can make as beautiful a jar or pot, one as 
honest in construction, let us do so by all means 
and give that the place of honor, but until we rise 
to this height, let us gratefully accept the old one. 
Its presence does not interfere with an expression of 
our individuality, nor does it make us “untrue to 
our own times.” 

We do not think for a moment that if the ancients 
had devoted their attention to radiators, they 
would have left them fankly ugly. We are con- 
yinced that their radiators would have been models 
of beauty and we can only regret that their talents 
were bestowed on mummy-cases, which offer few 
suggestions for practical living. 

The window treatment to which reference is made 
in your letter is a suggestion of a contributor. The 
room under consideration was a city house with a 
comparatively undesirable outlook. The small 
panes suited the character of the room and the 
device, was from our point of view, wholly justi- 
fable. Window treatment depends entirely on the 
architecture of the house. In many instances the 
“eutting up” of the window into small panes is 
“essentially untrue and bad.”’ In other cases, the 
large panes of glass, irrespective of the outlook, 


are equally “untrue,” “insincere” and “affected.” 


———— 
= 


A DINING-ROOM 


My dining-room is a blue and white one and very 
satisfactory so far as wall paper, rugs and hanging 
are concerned, but my furniture was purchased fif- 
teen years ago when golden oak was much in vogue. 
It is well built and will last for years. I liked it at 
first, but as I see rooms furnished in mahogany or 
darker oak, I realize that my own looks somewhat 
crude. It would not make so much difference if the 
designs were plain, but the pieces are all heavily 
carved and require a good deal of care as we live 
in a dusty locality. 

My special question is this: In getting new shall 
I buy weathered oak or mahogany? I cannot 
afford old pieces but could afford reproductions. 
Much of the new mahogany, even when good in de- 
sign, I do not care for, but I have been attracted of 
late to the fine reproductions of old mahogany 
shown in your magazine. On the purely artistic 
side would you prefer mahogany with blue and 
white to oak? 8. G. M. 


No furniture is better adapted to a blue and 
white room than mahogany. In your case we would 
not hesitate to recommend it rather than oak. Well 
made reproductions of old designs are recom- 


mended, on the score of economy, beauty and dura- 
bility. 


WILLOW WARE 

I have a few pieces of willow ware and would be 
fiad to know more of its origin, value and age. I 
lave always supposed that the willow pattern was 
Chinese but have recently been told that it was Eng- 
lish. Any information you can give me will be 
gladly received as I value the old pieces highly and 
would be glad to know more of their origin. 

A. M. G. 

The history of the willow pattern has been given 
several times in our magazine. Briefly it is an Eng- 
lish pattern based on a Chinese one_and variously 
rendered by half a dozen potters. Thomas Min- 
ton 18 supposed to have drawn the original_English 
version and Thomas Turner of Caughley, in the dis- 
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Hardware and the House | 































P The selection of the hardware trimmings for your new house is of equal »& 
FAIRFAX” not of greater importance than the choosing of the wall-paper or other decorative 
aati features. Hardwareis purchased as a permanent ornamental utility, and by making 
Wrought its selection a personal matter you will be able to express your own individual taste 
Bronze and at the same time judge as to the quality of the hardware itself. 
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Artistic 
ornamentation. The many different patterns 
were designed to harmonize with any archi- 
tectural motif and to accentuate the artistic 
appearance of any style of finish. 
| will prove of invaluable assistance in the selection 
y of your hardware. It contains half-tone illustra- 
tions of nearly 70 designs, and fully describes 
; the Easy Spring Principle of Sargent’s Locks. 
\ ; be interested in our Colonial book. Ask for it. 
\5 SARGENT & CO., 
' : _>> 140 Leonard St., New York. 
ws x IN 
| 
’ 
quality. Years of experience, cheap hardwood and labor- 
saving machinery enable us to sell strictly high- grade dependable 
mantels at prices you cannot duplicate elsewhere. 
that talks ; or if you will state the number of mantels needed and 
enclose I2c. tv pay postage, we will mail our beautiful 72-page cata- 
logue (12 x 14) and include our book, “Colonial Beauties.” These 
books cust us soc. delivered and are gladly sent to those intending 
~» KING MANTEL Cu. 527-529 West Jackson Ave. KNOXVILLE, TENN. 
* 
Days Free Trial- 
LOWEST FACTORY PRICES 
WE PAY THE FREIGHT. 
HE Monroe Refrigerator is ready to 
its superiority to your satisfaction, right 
or obligation on your part. Just writeus. We 
will send you the Monroe Catalogue. Pick out 
the style you want totry. We will send you the 
Refrigerator you select, all prepaid. Test it in 
if it isn’t satisfactory to you. just notify us and 
return it at our expense. The test won’t cost 
you a cent. 

We make this 60-Day Free Trial Offer because 
ity of the Monroe Refrigerator through actual 
use—not because of any statements that we make. 

No other refrigerator manufacturer dares to 
make an offer like this. We do it because we 
stand the test we couldn't afford to send it on 
a 60-Day Free Trial, because every one would 
come back to us. 

You cannot buy a Monroe Refrigerator or 
sell direct to you, and to you we are directly 
responsible. 

Send us your name and address now. 

The Only Refrigerator 
that is FREE of e* 99 
Breeding Places for I e 
Disease Germs, 
moulded in one piece, with rounded corners. No darkness, no dampness, no corners, cracks or crevices. 
The only refrigerator so made. Adi others have food compartments with the inaccessible corners and 
crevices which get clogged up with decaying food and breed the germs which cause decay and disease. 
MONROE REFRIGERATOR COMPANY, Station N Lockland, CINCINNATI, OHIO 


presents unusual opportunities for effective 
Our free book, SARGENT'S BOOK OF DESIGNS, 
If your home embodies Colonia! ideas you will 
appeal to those who are looking for not only price, but 
to write for our free book, “Evidence,” which is a “show me” book 
to purchase mantels, Put not to idle inquirers. Write to-day. 
in your own home—free of any expense 
your home for 60days. If itis not all we claim, 
‘we want you to convince yourself of tne superior- 
know the Monroe will stand the test. If it couldn't 
anything like it from any dealer or agent. We 
The Monroe Refrigerator has food compartments of solid, snow-white, unbreakable Porcelain Ware, 
Patentees and Sole Manufacturers of Solid Porcelain Refrigerators 
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Dutch Den Table 


Suggestion 
Our Specialty is 
Cottage Furniture 


(Simple in line and well built ) 


DAPTED to Shore and Country 

Houses. Can be furnished un- 
finished or stained to match interior 
decorations. A request will bring a 
package containing 200 distinctive pat- 
terns. Visitors are invited to inspect 
specimen pieces displayed in our ware- 
rooms. 


WILLIAM LEAVENS & CO. 


Style No. 2097 





MANUFACTURERS 


BOSTON 











32 CANAL STREET 
SIDE- 


GORTO FEED 
BOILERS 


bp For Steam 


will buy 


$3.00 a pair (2) 


of these Colonial Brass 
Candlesticks delivered 
to you express paid. | 


\ JE offer this charming Co- 
lomal design express prepaid 
for three dollars per pair. 
You save the middleman’s profit 
as this offer is direct from the 
manufacturer to you. These candle- 
sticks have heavy spun tops and 
full cast brass base. Are very 
highly finished and stand 8 4 inches 
in height. A candlestick of beauti- 
ful proportions offered at an un- 
usually low figure. Write plainly 
giving full name and address. Send 
postal note, money order or stamps. 
We have other specials in Brass : 
Candlesticks at prices ranging : 
from $2.00 to $5.00 per pair. ig ier 
Send forillustrated pamphlet. oe 


C.B. PFAHL COMPANY||| “OS™ <0" 


. Dept. B . 


190-196 West Broadway GORTON & LIDGERWOOD CO. 


ITY 96 Liberty St., NEW YORK Old Colony Bidg., CHICAGO 
NEW YORK C 77 Oliver Street, BOSTON 


and 
Hot Water 
Heating 


Insure a warm 
building day and 


night in coldest 








weather. 





























Improve Your Heating Plant Now 


You may be burning twice the amount of coal necessary to warm your 
building. Your radiators may be stone cold half of the time, or half of the | 
radiator may be cold all the time and still you are burning coal in the boiler. 


The Norwall Automatic __” 
Air and Vacuum Valves 


are the only successful remedy for this trouble. Make your plant capable of supplying heat 
over a range of from 150 to 240 degrees and save 20 to 30% in fuel. 


Send for our interesting booklets describing just how it is done, how to save in fuel and 
how much added comfort will be yoursduring thecoming winter by using N orwall Valves. 


The Norwall Mfg. Co., 154 Lake St., Chicago. 


104 W. 42d Street, New York City. 
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t of Salop, to have made the first willow ware 
\dams, Clews, Wood and even Wedgwood used the 
pattern, making slight alterations in the trees 
ridge, fence and border. Most of the ware i 
marked and so can be identified. Wedgwood used 

is name, as did Adams, Clews and Wood. Turner 
lid not, and as his pieces are most valuable, they 
must be recognized by other means. Many Turmer 
eces bear an impress of a crude “S”’ for Salopion, 
wr “‘C”’ for Caughley, but it is more by the quality 

the ware and the slight difference in pattern that 
ne knows the earliest willow. The variations ar 
oo numerous to give in a brief letter. 

Early in the nineteenth century there was a good 
leal of fine willow ware made in Staffordshire and 
marked “Staffordshire warranted.” The blue is 
fine and clear, darker than the blue of either Turner 
Adams or Clews and comparing favorably with the 

itiful deep shade used by Wood. 

These Staffordshire pieces mark the end of the 

est willow period. Later ware is coarser, heavier, 
paler in decoration and poorly printed. 

Willow ware is made to-day; in fact there has been 

» break in its manufacture and this is often con- 

ising to those who have paid little attention to the 
ibject. The pattern is based on an old Chinese 
ve story which was first used by makers of Nankin 
hina. The three figures on the bridge are the 
rincess and her lover and her angry father. Each 
ee has significance, and the two birds high in the 
rare the souls of the lovers. When there are four 
ople on the bridge, or three birds in the air, liber- 
es have been taken with the story, showing that the 
ikers were not well posted on the willow tradition. 
Fine old pieces are valuable, while later speci- 
ens are sold for little. The earliest English willow 


was made about the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
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COMPLEXION POWDER 


Beautifies without any injurious after-effects. 

It is prepared of the purest materials only, and 
comes in a Wooden Box which retains the delicate 
perfume until all is gone. Sold everywhere. 

sure to insist on 


See > All druggists 
G 5 ial} have it or will 
fen get it for you. 
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House at Stansted, Essex. 











N! 


Charles J. Blomfield—Architect 
See Article on Planning the House, Page 29 
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: 70} i re HE Fall season is already upon us, when city houses must be reopened and 
: St 1 Fa country houses made warmer. Now is the time to select rugs for floors that 
4 i will need them soon. 

, In our showrooms on the sixth floor of the Gallatin Building — high above 


the noise and dust and heat and crowd of the street—we invite you to examine in 
leisure and comfort, fine Oriental Rugs of every size and shape and price. 

If you send us dimensions and color scheme of the rooms whose floors you 
intend to cover, our decorative department will promptly prepare for you a de- 
scriptive list of appropriate rugs. 
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PLANT PEONIES NOW 


Fall is the best time to start them, and the earlier it is done the better. You 
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will then have a good display of flowers next spring. There is no other flower that will 
give you such an attractive display and supply of flowers for cutting. When once plant- 
ed they practically take care of themselves. Don’t wait until spring if you want blossoms 

next year. ' 

For one dollar we will send prepaid to any address in the United States or Canada one each of our ' 
First Prize White, Pink and Red varieties. Extra large three year old clumy each for $2.00 by 

express (not prepaid.) Three of each color for $5.00 

Send for free booklet of Peonies and other choice hardy plants and shrubs ll planting ; 

WAGNER PARK CONSERVATORIES Box No. 40 SIDNEY, OHIO 
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INNOCENCE 





From the Painting by Jean Baptiste Greuze in the Wallace Collection 


(See next page) 
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SENTIMENTAL GREUZE 


BY 


RTISTS love a painter best when he is JAMES WILLIAM PATTISON ther reading the Bible to his little folks 


a painter; which statement is not as 
silly as it may appear to be at first 
thought. Greuze did his best when 


Author of Painters 


not seeking to tell an elaborate anecdote in faces reminds us 0 


his picture; when he simply painted girls’ dumplings. But his 
faces and busts, when his painter qualities escape admiration. 11 


were not lost sight of because smothered inthe our girls’ schools clo! 
unendurable stupidities of his sentimental dressed as Greuze's ¢ 


Rougishness 
In the Wallace Collection 
By Permission of Franz Hanfstaengl 


statements of the joys and tragedies of daily 
life. Greuze could paint pulpy fiesh, that 
tempts our caresses, as few have ever done 
it in any period. 

Extraordinary popularity does not neces- 
sarily indicate greatness; nor was he in any 
way great. But he could paint luscious flesh, 
and try, as we will to be judicial, the con- 
templation of a beautiful-skin sweeps us off 
the dignified pedestal of our higher ideals. 
Even the gray-headed divine makes a fool of 
himself before a very pretty girl. Painters 
are earnest folk, appreciative of genuine 
greatness in art and excellent judges of Mich- 
ael Angelo or Millet of the ‘“ Angelus”, but 
they are human and love rare color and re- 
markable painting of flesh texture. Greuze 
did slovenly drawing and, the modeling of his 





gallery goers cried 
welcome to the juve- 
nile innocence of the 
Greuze girl, empty 
headed little fool that 
she is. Your reason 
ably good-looking : 
stately woman carries 
weight in society, but 
let her beware of the 
empty-headed | 
girl with that inn 
cent look. Greu 
posed as a moral paint 
er, or, at least, Diderot 
the art critic, claime 
this for him and the 
early picture of grand 


ned to make the situation an actual. 


Leonardo ' His pretty little girls are not ex. 


Bible readers, but their flesh Is 
and their poses are innocently 


re timental as compared with the flagrant 
el seness of other pictures of the time, for 
rele 3 the period of Louis XV., the indus 


iborer in the vineyards of vice and 


ture ( ller in the fields of national goverp- 


e e} When Louis XVI. came to the throne 
: 774), Greuze was about fifty vears old, his 
eer half over. Though the good queen, 

(Antoinette, came from the rigidly for- 

1 outwardly proper court of Austria, 

though she changed the forms of the legs 

rs and tables from that wickedly 

ted style to the piously straight lines and 

ical ornamentation of the revived re. 


Fy ssance, we fear that the hearts of the 
30 ench were not so very reconstructed as 
»furniture. Fragonard, who had been 


petted favorite of Madame de Pompadour 

the time of Louis XV.. still painted, nor 

cide hanged his -unmentionable subjects. In 
t, Fragonard died the same vear as Greuze, 


he tire ese two lives filling almost exactly the same 





Devotion 
the National Gallery 
rmission of Franz Hanfstaengl 
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tale of years. The pictures of Fragonard 
which we see in the Louvre are decidedly 
improper though so pretty and it 
may not be generally known that in the cel- 
lars of the Louvre are collected many more 
of them which have not seen daylight these 
because so lascivious that the nine- 


years, 
teenth century would not endure their exhi- 
bition. Can we wonder that Greuze was 


hailed as a moral painter, though there is but 
the one Bible-reading subject to be set up as 
directly moral in subject? We suspect that 
the artist performed this somersault more 
to call attention to himself than because 
deeply moved by religiosity. It was his 
first experiment in domestic genre, and it 
caught the public conscience and favor. 
These were the davs of the old age of Voltaire 
and J.J. Rousseau and of the fruition of the 
freethinker, Diderot. You remember that 
the latter induced his daughter to read the 
Bible — possibly imagining that girls needed 
religion more than boys — and this accounts 
for Diderot’s enthusiasm over Greuze’s Bible- 
reading picture, and his claim that France 
had at last a moral painter. 
Contemporaries 

It may interest us to know what the rest 
of the art world was doing during Greuze’s 
life. Hogarth (to whom Greuze has been 
compared) was still painting, and Sir Joshua 
Reynolds lived about the same years as 
Greuze, but these Englishmen were far from 
imagining that France was of any interest to 
them, except as a dreadful example to scare 
naughty children with. Reynolds looked to 
Italy for his inspiration, though Italian art 
was then a museum collection of precious 
petrifactions, and only in France was there 
artistic life — wicked as it was, the vitality 
very real. The American born Copley and 
Benjamin West were but little younger than 
Greuze, but they also followed Reynolds and 
his Italian fancies, absolutely ignorant of the 
existence of good French art. All art is good 
when — being well expressed — it springs 
from the actual and normal life of the artist 
and is of the spirit of his time. When Mich- 
ael Angelo made statues of Moses and David, 
he was filled with the love of ‘‘ the antique” 
and its beautiful shapes; so was his country; 
and Italy and Angelo were religious. When 
Fragonard made erotic art he was telling a 
story which interested him and the French 
people, and Greuze played a mild variation 
on the same sensitive chords. Certainly it 
was a legitimate expression and it was good 
art. 

When I was young and read the life of 
Greuze, it puzzled me to understand the sig- 
nificance of his unpleasantness with the acad- 
emy; — his admission to the select circle 
as a painter of genre only, and the reason why 
the young man should be so desperately dis- 
appointed over the issue. In all vears this 
same state of affairs existed, and it still exists, 
food for admiration or ridicule according to 
the point of view of each artist. All acad- 
emies are classical; some very hide-bound, 
some only mildly so. By ‘classical’ is 
meant the intense insistency on drawing and 
composition by fixed rules and these rules 
based on the worship of the Greek or styles 
founded on the “antique.”” The French 





Sorrow 
From the Painting at Hertford House — The Wallace Collection 
By Permission of Franz Hanfstaengl 


academy has been extremely classical always; 
nothing will do there but strict adherence to 
classical dogmas. No man can win the 
Prix de Rome but a classical draughtsman. 
Now, Greuze was never a serious draughts- 
man. Even when he went to Italy for the 
express purpose of fitting himself for entrance 
at the academy he could not make himself 
one. The real influence which shaped Greuze 
was the study of Rubens, in Paris, and 
Rubens was no fine draughtsman either. 
Also there is another curious fact; — the hor- 
ror of the academicians for simple domestic 
subjects; — art must bedignified and “‘great’”’, 
must be historical. What could any culti- 
vated artist care for the painting of mammas 
and babies surrounded by pots and pans, 
vegetables and cradles? Art must wear a 
swallow-tail coat and a ruffled shirt in order 
to be worthy. It is that way today in other 
countries besides France; as see the effort 


made by the German Emperor, who turns his 
back on all art but the artof great Rome and 
its followings; an effort to force classicism 
on his capital. Greuze was a genre painter, 
feeling intensely only the coquettish features 
of the life about him and looking to the love 
of the people for domestic incident for his 
livelihood. He tried to approach something 
like the grand art by painting large pictures of 
domestic incidents, always arranged with the 
formal composition approved by the academ- 
icians. But he made one fearsome effort to 
win the classicists to his favor; made astrictly 
h'storical picture, the title, ‘‘Septime- 
Sévére reprochant 4 son fils Caracalla d’avoir 
attenté A sa vie dans les défilés de l’Ecosse 
et lui disant ; — Si tu désire ma mort, ordonne 
i. Papinien de me la donner’’; which should 
have gotten him a little slice of glory for the 
mere title’s sake. This picture is sufficiently 
ridiculous, though no more so than many an- 
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other by any one of the mistaken geniuses 
who had talent for painting potatoes or roses 
but none for the grand art. 


Appalling Sentimentality 


But the fever for creating moral lessons 
had taken hold of our artist and many com- 
plicated compositions came of its hot breath 
and parched lips; classical arrangements 
as unfitted to his talent as the historical 
effort mentioned. The large canvas called 
‘La Mére Bien Aimée”’ is crowded with fig- 
ures; a needlessly pretty woman, whose 
charms are exposed for the benefit of the 
over susceptible sensibilities of the men of the 
time, is heedlessly crawled over by over-done 
children until our tastes are revolted by the 
maudlin sentimentality of the presentation. 
Passing through the gallery of the Louvre, 
where the famous ‘‘La Cruche Cassée” 
hangs, we find near by, two deplorable exam- 
ples of mistaken effort — the ‘‘La Malédic- 
tion Paternelle” and ‘‘Le Fils Puni”: the 
former shows a family group with weeping 
women and an angered parent who sends his 
curse after a departing son; the other seems 
a sequel to this, a returningson who finds the 
same series of wailing women and a father in 
the throes of death. What bathos! nor is 
it even fairly well painted, excepting as to 
the flesh of the melodramatic faces. So the 
academicians despised domestic genre and 
insisted on historical painting, and Greuze, 
who would have the higher rank, was accept- 
ed as a genre painter, the lower grade. 

He was by no means a literalist. His 
girls of tender age have the development of 


Ariadne—Wallace Collection 
By Permission of Franz Hanfstaengl 
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Girl with Doves 
From a Pi in the Wallace Collection 
By P »n of Franz Hanfstaengl 


el , n keeping with the taste of the 


he pict ly mentioned, ‘‘La Cruche Cassée”, 


ned its ] rity even until now, and worthily. 
sfort e broken pitcher does not seem to 
girl sé She carries flowers and looks suitably 
he bly pretty and winsome. Do not 
$ nd an unworthy art. Remember 
he lin tory there has been but one artist 
n tl vho could do this thing, and that is 


All the our galleries are ceiled with imitations 
of tl t none is to be compared with “The 
her G ecured a magnificent financial success 
yeal prosperity, but fate was against him. 
the r, David, with his severest classical 


ther lution, with the cancellation of his 
Ol e utter indiffere nce of the public. So 
l in negle poverty. When Napoleon, who had 
power, | f his unfortunate end, he said, ‘‘What, 


eglected! lid he not speak? I would have given 
res pitche1 with gold napoleons for every replica 


: 
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ANIMALS IN ORIENTAL RUGS 


N primitive weaves of every race and 
every age, in every part of the world, 
we frequently find straight-line rep- 
resentations of animals. At the 
head of this page are a caravan of camels and 
their driver, sketched from a rug bought in 
the city of Tunis, in North Africa, ten years 
ago, for a small price. The rug is a kelim in 
weave —the primitive tapestry weave 


but not ribbed like the kelims of Turkey and 





1. Daghestan 2.5x3.1. $40 
Persia, because woven of soft wool, like 
Navajo blankets and Mexican serapes. 

The fox rug No. 1, illustrated on this page, 
is of an unusual type, being portrayed realist- 
ically instead of conventionally. But con- 
ventional ornament has been so skillfully 
used to relieve the solid surface of his body 
and tail that the result is less unpleasing 
than many similar attempts. As a rule, the 
attempt to weave pictures into rugs is most 
unfortunate. One silk rug that I know cost 
$10,000 to weave, and is minute in detail 
as an oil painting —but nobody wants it, 
and in this instance popular taste happens 
to be right. The arrangement of 
the eyes and ears in Mr. Fox’s 
head is interesting and his an- 
atomy is weird. Perhaps the 
lettered panel before his nose 
explains this. 





2. Daghestan 3.6x4.7. $40 Ss. 





Daghestan 3.6x5.7 a 


By GEORGE LELAND HUNTER 


The three medallions in rug No. 2 are 
filled with ducks grouped around a central 
figure that has a peacock’s tail, and that may 
be a peacock. Similar figures are found be- 
low the lowest medallion, at the sides. These 
are the kind of figures that appeal to the 
lover of simple design, and of art in pattern 
composition. The figures are primarily 
decorations, and are modified at the will of 
the weaver to suit the space and environment. 
Yet throughout generations they remain 
true to the type, and in their crudest form 
tell the definite story of what they represent 
to those who are familiar with the method 
and with the object represented. Certainly, 
no more characteristic camels could be 
drawn than those found in some rugs. 

Rug No. 4 shows peacocks in all their 
glory, six of them, surrounded by a wealth 
of other animal and fanciful forms. Notice 
particularly the suggestion of a peacock in 
the middle of each peacock figure. This not 
only introduces a pleasing harmony of line, 
but also breaks up a surface that would oth- 
erwise be too solid in color. Oriental rug 
weavers have an inherited genius for color 
proportion. The leaf that in its smallest size 
is woven solid red has a gray line down the 
center, in the next larger size, and a small 
leaf nearly repeating the lines of the parent 
in the next larger. 

The use of any pure color unbroken over 
a large surface is bad art. The secret of 
color harmony is to tone colors down with 
gray or with a dominant until they melt into 
each other; to break up solid surfaces with 
subordinate and 
sympathetic details, 
to employ _ bold 
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Daghestan 3.6x5.8. 


contrast only on a small scale and for the 
purpose of accentuating form. 

Rug No. 3 shows a number of four-legged 
animals that the reader may sort out at will. 
We all used to draw figures like them when 
we were in the kindergarten. 

In the field of No. 5, on the middle left, 
appears a human figure, none the less human 
because his fingers and toes are fewer than 
the normal number. A small animal breaks 
up the solid color of his breast, while above 
his head are seen two combs that declare 
his trade of weaver. The horned creatures 
on this rug are goats — sometimes with two 
horns but more often with one horn hiding 
the other. One of those near the top of the 
rug has his horn facing the wrong way, while 
two of those below the middle of the rug have 
rather a spirited appearance because repre- 
sented with heads turned archly round toward 


_ the rear. 


The type of Daghestan rug called Cabistan 
is particularly rich in animals — animals 
most cleverly constructed and arranged effect- 
ively from the point of view of the designer. 

All of these rugs are within the reach of 
persons of moderate means, and will con- 
tinue to be on the market for years to come. 
But only millionaires can afford one of the 
splendid hunting rugs developed in the six- 


teenth century in Central and Southern 
Persia. The priceless originals are locked 
up in museums; reproductions cost from 


$10,000 up. 
A silk rug of still earlier date exhibited at 
(Continued on page 42) 
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Residence of George Forbes, Esq., at Rockford, II! 
F recent houses built by Frost and _ interesting example of rough-cast and half tive. It is well located and has a : 
Granger, one designed for Mr. George timbered work. It is mainly plaster, the s lawn, trees, a garden, and other j 
Forbes of Rockford, Illinois, is an woodwork being more decorative than con r features which no modern house, 
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unless built in a congested city, is without. 
There are a porte cochere, a large porch, 
and well planned ground and second floors, 
also an attic. 

: One enters by the porte cochere through a 
small vestibule into a long main hall. The 
house has greater depth than is indicated by 
the exterior and is in reality a home of most 


' generous dimensions. From the hall, at the 
right, open a morning-room and a living 
! room; on the left are first the kitchen, then the 


dining-room, an arrangement which, while 
unusual, is sometimes favored byarchitects. 
Many housekeepers prefer a plan that brings 
the service part of the house in front, but it is 


f needless to say that it must be well arranged 
' or else be a decided failure. It must not 
, encroach on the life of the house nor advertise 
i itself to visitors. It must be so designed and 
r deadened that it is neither seen nor heard, 


and so ventilated that it never proclaims 
itself. The plan is well worth studying to see 
how Messrs. Frost and Granger have worked 
out the scheme. : 

The arrangement of pantries, cupboards, 
ete., is admirable and will be of interest to 
‘ those who-have a kitchen hobby. So much 













. is written now-a-days about kitchens that it 
is pleasant to find one where theories are so 
well put into practice. There is at present 
a kitchen cult. 
At one time it was customary to plan the The Dining-room 
parlor of the house and tack on the kitchen 
‘s as an afterthought, but now the scheme is shrunk, but in many cases been ousted fulfils the part of the old-time formal parlor 
reversed. The old-time parlor has not only altogether. A big living-room usually and the old-time informal sitting-room. 

The house in question has both a living 
and a morning-room. The former is 16x32; 
the latter, 16x 16. Across the hall from the 

é ainda etait living-room and at right angles with it is the 
Pr crete ma egy dining-room, 16x 27; beyond is a big enclosed 
i ad eer a porch which is one of the most attractive 
“4 ae, features of the dwelling. 
+ ' f . . P . 
One view of the hall is herewith reproduced. 
i It is taken from the rear looking toward the 
' front door, and gives a glimpse of a fine stair- 
case. The trim is white and the staircase is 
mahogany with white risers. Nearly forty- 
i six feet is the length of this hall, which is 
unusually long, even in houses of generous 
proportions. Its extreme length in propor- 
tion to its width is apparently modified by 
' 


the arch of the ceiling and by the arrange- 
ment of the staircase. The wall treatment 
also adds to the width and offers some 
excellent suggestions. Of furniture, a fine 
old clock, an American Empire table, and 
several Chippendale chairs are conspicuous. 

A most effective brown scheme has been 
executed in the dining-room. Mahogany 
has been used for the trim and an English 
paper in leather tones for the walls, the two 
blending perfectly. The fine furniture of 
American Empire design harmonizes with 
this setting and further repeats the brown 
shades. On the mantel are a number of cop- 
per articles fitting well into the scheme. A 
little gold is introduced here with admirable 
effect, and altogether the room is a charming 
one. 

The living-room is also brown but in a dif- 
ferent key. Instead of mahogany the wood- 
The Hallway work is stained brown, and the wall hangings, 
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The Porch 


etc., are chosen to accord with it. The finely 
designed fireplace is faced with brown, and 
the hearth tiles repeat this tone. A greater 
variety is seen in the furniture although 
brown is still dominant. Among old pieces 
may be mentioned a block-front mahogany 
desk and a wing chair. 

The porportions of the living-room are ad- 
mirable, the trim is flat with few moldings 
and the brown tone particularly attractive. 
Beams are used with good effect and the 
treatment of the fireplace is decidedly pleas- 
ing. The room is essentially a brown one 
yet the warm tones of old Bokhara rugs do 
not conflict. There are a few pictures and 
several well-chosen pieces of porcelain and 
bronze. The color harmony here as else- 
where is very satisfactory. 

From the plan of 
the second floor, may 
be gathered the com- 
fort and convenience 
of that portion of the 
house. At the land- 
ing of the main stair- 
case is a den which 
is treated with force 
and _ individuality. 
There are four large 
chambers arranged 
with that perfection 
of detail in the way 
of bath-rooms, dress- 
ing-rooms, ete., 
which the American 
architect has reduced 
to a fine point. A 


linen- closet with 
commodious cup- 
boards leads from 


the rear hall and is 
closely connected 
with the service quar- 
ters below. The 
third or attic plan is 
not reproduced. 
Many people con- 
sider the big enclosed 


porch the pleasantest 


may be reached from | 
dining-room and comman 
It is furnished w 
and is gay with navajos an 


look. 


For nine months of the 


an outdoor room and 


tt 


veal 


ly modern idea in porch 


The evolution of ti 


brought about many 
ing. Instead of the | 
the secluded porch. 


extended across the f 


ting off a valuable six feet 


and making several 
dark. 


It had little privac 


and being near the street 


The up-to-date porch 


Rooms. 


1 


represents 1 





A Children’s Play-house, Equipped with a Cooking Stove and Conta 
The Henry Estate 


near 


The Living-room 


ise. |] r or side of the house, obviates these ob- 
and the ons. It is so designed as to be quite 
ensive 0 from the entrance of the house.  Visi- 
nd wi may come-and go without disturbing 


life of the porch, or, in some cases, guess- 
be used a ts Herein lies its great ad- 
e extreme tage over the piazza which often proclaim 
ire tself to an entire neighborhood, and offered 


existence. 


zza ha e real comfort to the occupants of the 
ouse é 

ve | ‘ \zza, as designed by our early areh- 

ust s, met conditions fairly well. Placed 
house, cut from the street in the midst of large 


possessed few objections. So it 
arative to-day with the southern gallery which 
lly meets the requirements perfectly. 
juiet the northern architect of twenty or 
$7 n fifteen years ago was not so successful 
as his predecessors, 
nor did he equal his 
southern brother in 
his knowledge of fit- 
ness. With the small 
suburban house he 
particularly failed, 
for there it was that 
the ugly piazza flour 


ished in all its 
crudity. To-day the 
nexpensive smal | 


housedoes not always 
come up to the stand- 
ard. 

Onthe ground 
of privacy, it still 
leaves much to be 
desired but a great 
wave of improvement 
has set in which will 
work a gradual 
transformation. 

Such a,house as 
Mr. Forbes’s is 4 
splendid example, 
for it contains prin- 


ciples which apply 
1c Two or Three to all good house 
Philadelphia building. 
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A CITY BACK YARD 


Designed and Executed by Hoggson Brothers, New York 





























THE TRANSFORMATION OF WOODS 





Classic Furniture in Silverwood, Designed and Made 


UTHER BURBANK marries and di- 
vorces and modifies and transforms 
plants ina marvelous manner. Edi- 
tors of scientific magazines and of yel- 

low journals unite to sound his praises. The 
month seems dull in which we do not hear of 
some new fruit that he has created, or of 
some useless one that he has made useful. 
But Mr. Burbank confines his efforts to living 
organisms. When they have lost their con- 
nection with mother earth and cease to live, 
he makes no further attempts to change 
their character. 

Here is where William A. Hall begins. A 
chemist of profound learning and successful 
practice, he has gone to nature for guidance 





Billiard Table in Carved Silverwood, Designed and Made by the Brunswi 
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By EDWARD MALCOLM 


and from her has learne 


after death the process 


sap still courses throug 


the wood of trees indi 
and texture. 

Weare most of us f: 
that have been employ 


the appearance of fine 


But the result was onl) 
of temperature or o! 
or bruise, promptly 
the wood work or fu 
— cheap. 


I 


& Co. 


rwood, which was so much admired in 
rerman and Austrian decorative exhibits 
St. Louis Exposition, created a new 
f furniture and interior woodwork*and 


he way to still more important devel- 


ts. Mr. Hall can transform the ordi- 


lwoods of the United States into the 


olored and grained woods of the trop- 


process affects the wood in every cell— 


he color and develops the grain. 
e or the saw reveals no part unchang- 
st as persistent and just as pervasive 
rst character given the wood by na- 
he second character given it by Mr. 
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Ladies’ Reception Room in Silverwood, at the Union Trust Co., New York. Woodwork and Furniture Designed and Executed by G. W. Cobb, Jr. 


From the trees themselves are distilled 
the essences that accomplish the magic trans- 
formation. And just as the birch selects 
from the soil those juices that color its heart 
red and the rest of its body vellow, so Mr. 
Hall persuades it and other common trees 
after death to assimilate other juices that 
turn them to the color of mahogany, or wal- 
nut, or circassian walnut, and corresponding- 
ly change figures and grain. 

Nor is even this enough to have accom- 
plished. The process not only transforms a 
cheap wood into a fine wood; it fills the pores 
completely and makes the use of fillers quite 
unnecessary. The varnish or oil or wax can 
be applied directly to the surface of the wood, 
and the finish obtained without filling up or 
obliterating any line or tone of the fiber. 

It would be wrong, however, to give the 
reader the idea that the only advantage of 
the process is to imitate inexpensively those 
woods that on account of their intrinsic merit 
and increased use, are becoming scarce and 
dear. The process creates new woods 
Woods more beautiful than any we now have. 


As I looked, and looked, and saw sample after 
sample, each telling some new story, I could 
sav nothing but ‘‘ wonderful.”’ 

Just as 1 sometimes feast my eyes on the 
curious veins and mysterious colors of some 
marble slab that has been split and opened 
back flat to form a panel perfect in symmetry, 
so did I feast my eyes on these perfections 
of color and grain and figure in wood. ‘Tints 
and shades that nature left crude, Mr. Hall 
matures in unsuspected and beautiful direc- 
tions. Figures that did not show at all come 
forth in striking individuality. What the 
tree might have become in a richer soil or a 
tropical clime, it is enabled after death to 
achieve. The ambitions that may have 
thrilled it in the bright warm days of youth 
and spring are at last accomplished. 

The variety of new light woods will be 
especially welcomed by the maker of inlaid 
furniture of the Sheraton type, which is so 
appropriate in any simple interior of classic 
lines, and that in England as well as the 


United States is now so often selected for 


fine residences. It will be welcomed also by 
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manufacturers and the 


woodwork, 


the parquet floor 
makers of interior who are at 
their wits’ ends how to secure beautiful color 
effects in light tones. 

Since the development of electric light and 
of brilliant illumination for interiors, we have 
reached the point in illumination where with- 
out offending the eve, we can change night 
into day — provided the walls and other re- 
flecting surfaces be kept light. 

Think, too, of the joy of the carver at the 
vreater freedom with which he can manipu- 
late his chisel. The latitude of possible forms 
is widely extended and money can be put 
into carving that formerly was necessary for 
material. 

One Fifth Avenue decorator is rejoicing 
because a type of furniture exclusive to him- 
self can be continued. It is made of an extinct 
wood from South America, a ship load of 
which was wrecked near New York seventy 
years ago. The entire ship load was bought 
by the grandfather of the present head of the 
decorative firm, who discovered that it had 
a rare and curious figure and color and was 
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splendidly adapted by~.reason of strength 
and grain to the making of carved chairs. 
Recently the supply of this lumber ran low 
and the remnants had to be manipulated in 
all kinds of ways to squeeze out yet a few 
more pieces. Even the design had at last to 
be modified in order to permit the utilization 
of small scraps of veneer. 

This extinct and exquisite wood Mr. Hall 
has reproduced exactly — except that his 
reproduction is easier to work and finish, 
while quite as durable. 

For carvings that are to be exposed to the 
weather there is no better material in the 
world than teakwood. The oil it contains 
prevents it from absorbing moisture and con- 
sequently from swelling, shrinking, checking, 
splitting. The proof of this can be seen on 
East Tenth Street, New York City, where a 
house with teakwood facade which is intricate 
with the handwork of East Indian tools, 
causes passers-by to stop and wonder. ‘‘ What 
a fool to waste his money,” is the average 
comment; ‘‘the moment ice gets into it next 
winter, there’ll be mighty little left of the 
carving.” 

Yet this facade has been in place since three 
days before the great blizzard of 1888 and 


keeps new without the constant repainting are treated, in the log or plank, or in sawed 
or cleaning that plainer surfaces demand r cut veneer. The boards are kiln dried 
Mr. Hall can exactly match teakwood in color ter treatment and planed on one side. 
grain, and the oleaginous characteristics They are much less expensive than any of the 
that make it so impervious to water. iutiful woods previously available and 

All of the new woods are less subject to n be had in any quantity and promptly, 
shrinkage and checking than the woods they Our illustrations show the new woods jn 


reproduce, and unlike fire proofed woods are se. The classic furniture at the head of the 
not loaded with chemicals that injure tools ve was designed and made by H. F. Huber 
and brushes. The coloring comes exclusively & Co. The frames are in plain silverwood, 


from the coloring matter contained in the 
lignin of the wood itself, that without the 
use of dye or stains is capable of producing 
the natural reds, browns, grays or even greens 
of tropical woods. And it is not simply a 
process of coloring; it is a process that in the 
native woods of the Unit 


he veneers in silvered bird’s-eye maple, the 
etal ornaments in antique bronze. The 
juisite coloring recalls an ancient and 
recious wood used by the Romans. 
The billiard table, by the Brunswick- 
lke-Collender Co. shows carved legs in 
verwood. 
the figure and grain of vermillion wood, The ladies’ reception room done by Geor 
lignum vit, rosewood, cocobolo, ete., rend W. Cobb, Jr. for the Union Trust Co., Fifth 
ering unnecessary the importation from fo enue and 38th Street, New York City, is 
ests thousands of miles away. plain silverwood with panels of silvered 
An interesting feature of the process is that rd’s-eye maple. The panels are bordered 
woods can be made lighter in weight and soft th a narrow inlay of the new woods in 
er, or heavier and harder. I saw birch that elicate colors, the Greek fret being distinet 
had been lightened and softened to red cedar, green. The chairs are upholstered in light- 
and also birch that had been hardened to green damask haircloth that contrasts just 
rosewood and made equally dense. ugh with the silverwood to accentuate 
All thicknesses of domestic hardwoods beauty. 


ed States develops 








A PRACTICAL PANTRY 


The Fourth of a Series of Practical Articles on Various Rooms in the House 


PRACTICAL pantry is always sufficiently 
roomy. It is planned with a view to ac- 
commodating the greatest number of 
workers ever likely to be occupied there, 
upon any one occasion and without elbow 

jostling or possibility of collision. Domestics have 
to move quickly when waiting upon table and can- 
not be blamed for breakages resulting from cramped 
quarters. 

Doors from kitchen to pantry and from pantry to 
dining-room swing freely both ways. Other doors 
from the pantry to hall, back stairway, or cellar 
slide into the wall out of every one’s way. (Doors 
swinging awkwardly on hinges and even striking 
each other cause many an accident. 

The windows are easily reached for cleaning and 
can be lowered from the top as well as raised from 
below without a climb. 

The woodwork is hard, oil finished and easily 
kept absolutely clean. There should be no dark 
wood in a pantry. 

Shelves are designed for special uses and the great- 
est possible convenience. Those for tall cans or 
boxes are low enough to be reached by one standing 
on the floor. They have sufficient space above, to 
permit lifting the covers and removing contents 
without taking them from the shelf. Only those 
who have wrestled with opposite conditions can 
appreciate this convenient arrangement. 

helves for china are just wide enough for one row 
of dishes, or, if wider, are provided with strips of 
wood to prevent anything from falling over. 

Hooks for hanging cups, little pitchers, etc., are 
well curved, sufficiently wide apart, and far enough 
above the shelf below to allow swift and free move- 
ments in placing or removing china without danger 
of an accident. . 

Glass doors enclosing china cupboards slide on 
rails back and forth, they never swing out on hinges 
in a practical pantry. 

White celluloid labels, lettered in black, indicate 
the places designed for everything belonging in the 
pantry. They are readily cleaned and compel order. 

Shelves for china and glass thus marked prevent 
displacement. The practical pantry has no crowd- 


erything and no necessity for crowding, and the 
lluloid labels mark each drawer’s contents. 

\ shallow closet, designed for hanging up broom, 
st-pan, floor brush, carpet sweeper, floor polisher, 
ther dusters — everything aa on the first floor 
r cleaning — has plenty of strong hooks and every 


By M. E. CARTER 


Author of ‘‘ Millionaire Households,”’ 
**House and Home,’’ Etc. 


ing. Six plates or saucers in one pile is the safe le hung in sight. 
rule. Nothing hidden, no high shelf to become a “ catch- 


Round pieces of flannel placed between costly) for useless things, is an unwritten law for the 
plates are a great protection against breakage tical pantry 

A grocery cupboard, planned for tea, coffer \ gas or electric plate warmer is one distinctive 
sugars, crackers, salt, peppers, oil, vinegars and ture of our pantry which insures hot plates and 
whatever must be near the dining-room also has 1es generally that might, without it, stand cooling 
every place labeled. A total stranger could, with the pantry on the way from kitchen to dining- 
no delay, find anything required or distribute new m 
supplies in their customary places, according \ small refrigerator, if possible, built in, or else 
the label indication. ortable one forms a part of the furnishing of a 

The practical pantry never lacks a bountiful tical pantry. In this the table butter, milk, 
supnlv of hot water specially provided for am and sundry little portions of delicacies can be 

Sink basins and drainers, in height to suit persons pt until served. Every housewife knows the 
of average stature. The basins are broad an ulty of preventing dairy products from becom- 
shallow to admit only a few dishes at once. When 1inted when they are kept in the kitchen refrig- 









all are visible under the water there is less danger tor 
of breakage. Ample daylight and thorough ventilation are 
Wooden drainers, well grooved and sloped, carr try requisites demanded by all experienced 
off the drip without endangering dishes. During sekeepers. These go far towards assuring 
dish-washing the drainers are covered with cantor I wholesome atmosphere there and through- 
flannel which catches some drip, facilitates drying the house, for atmosphere is a great traveller and 
and protects against breakag matter what its character, it is no respecter of 
Canton flannel towels for drving silver re mor ns or privacy. 
expeditious than linen. -antries must vary in size and also in other 
owel-bars, strong and roomy, occupy eve ts according to the varying size of houses, 
available place within reach but not in any on¢ lilies occupying them and, above all, accord- 
way. to the amount and character of entertaining 
Useful articles in constant demand hang ir | 1 the house, but it is safer to have abundant 
sight, readily reached and quickly put away e and every possible convenience than tolack any 
Rubber mats at the sink and under the garbag ) necessaries that go towards making a pantry 
pail are easily kept clean and therefore more sanitary fortable and safe place for doing the very 
than others while their elasticity prevents great re amount of work, proportionately, that goes on 
weariness from long standing 
Drawers, for holding pantry towels, are divided insure the very best pantry arrangement the 
into compartments that serve to keep the piles should be submitted for suggestions to an ex- 
place; the same plan is carried out in drawers for enced housewife and an_ intelligent pantry 
silver-cleaning things. Every drawer can be kept rker 30th of these could give valuable hints to 
in perfect order since there is a place provided for omize space and utilize it all. 
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Sideboard Cloth of Arras. 


Craftsman's Shops 


PPROPRIATE and artistic schemes 

for decorating the home can be made 

from the infinite variety of fabrics 

now obtainable for applique. A 
description of these fabrics, with suggestions 
as to how they may be made, should be of 
help to craft-workers who wish to do some- 
thing worth while and yet not exhaust their 
energies by hours of detail work. 

Our illustrations show effective work on 
bold, strong lines, which, we trust, will be 
helpful to those who find the problem of 
house furnishing a delight. 


Fabrics to be Used for Applique 


Linens play an important part in the mak- 
ing of beautiful applique hangings, not only 
as a background, but more especially for the 
applique itself. These can be obtained in 
plain and iridescent colors. The warp and 
woof being of contrasting colors, a charm- 
ing play of varying light and shade is pro- 
duced, shimmering from green to a soft pink, 
or from gold to a deep russet, while other 
beautiful bloom linens tone from purple to 
soft old rose. These variegated linens are 
charming for the flower of an applique, while 
the neutral green of self-tone would form the 
leaves. 

Another material which is better adapted 
for the background than for the applique is 
craftsman’s canvas, or arras cloth. The 
charm of this material lies in the quality of 
its texture and in its wonderful range of 
colors. Being woven of jute and linen, and 
afterwards dyed, there is sufficient variation 
in the way the two threads take the color and 
lend a remarkable interest to the surface. 
They can be obtained in all shades of red, 
yellow, foliage-brown, blues of every de- 
scription, mahogany and mulberry shades. 
t is necessary to choose linens that combine 
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Portiere. 
Executed by Mrs. Hanley H. Parker 


By MABEL TUKE PRIESTMAN 


well with the canvas decided upon for the 
hanging. Craftsman’s canvas is fifty inches 
wide and costs $1.25 a yard. 

Many people prefer the natural color of 
unbleached linen for the groundwork of an 
applique, especially when furnishing a sum- 
mer cottage. There is a softness in the neu- 
tral ground that makes them available where 
a dark color or a white linen would not be in 
harmony. 

Unbleached linen, called homespun, can be 
obtained 72 inches wide at $2.00 a yard. 
This material can not only be used for cur- 
tains, but is invaluable for luncheon-sets in 
connection with Mission furniture. 

Another material which is often used for 
applique is called toile. This material has a 
ground of coarse gray linen, with strips evenly 
broken of olive-green or terra-cotta. It will 
hold its color through repeated washings, and 
costs $1.40 a yard, and is 52 inches wide. 

‘*Caddice” is another material which can 
be utilized for applique. Itis 75 cents a yard 
and 52 inches wide. It is soft and pliable 
and comes in four colorings, red, rich green, 
willow-green, and natural linen color. It is 
especially useful for curtains in a bedroom, 
and when enriched with effective appliques 
is very decorative. 

Denims and art-tickings make effective 
and inexpensive backgrounds for curtains 
and portiéres, especially for a summer cottage 
where draperies are needed only for their 
color value. Denim can also be used for an 
applique, but care must be taken when work- 
ing with it, as it frays very much more than 
linen and requires very careful handling. 
The applique must be overcast as soon as it 
is cut out, or the embroiderer will find that 
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WITH APPLIQUE 





Applique of Yellow and Green on Black Brussels Net. 
Designed and Executed by Mrs. Oscar von L. Bergh 


she needs a very broad line of needlework to 
cover the edges. 

The modern applique is very simple, and 
entails a minimum amount of labor for the 
artistic effects obtained. The piece to be 
applied is first basted into place, and not 
glued and backed as was the applique of 
long ago. It is better to overcast it onto the 
material with fine silk or cotton the exact 
color of the foundation. 


Stitches and Methods of Applique 

There is a choice of several stitches for the 
outlining of applique. Our illustration of a 
corner of a table-cloth shows an edging of 
satin-stitch. The groundwork is iridescent 
pale blue hand-made linen, with an applique 
of soft green, which almost covers the blue 
cloth. The green has another applied design 
on it, of pale blue. In doing work of this 
kind it is best to work the pale blue onto the 
green before the latter is basted onto the 
table-cloth. The satin-stitch takes far longer 
than couching or outline, and needs consider- 
able care in the workmanship. 

‘“‘Couching” is very popular, as it is such 
an attractive finish, and yet is so quickly 
done. It is simply a coarse buttonhole 
stitch done over two or three strands of linen 
floss. Sometimes the hemline is finished 
with a line of couching which is useful for 
repeating the dominant color of the applique. 

Outline or embroidery stitch hardly needs 
an explanation. 

Another stitch is known as the “ lapped 
outline stitch.” The name explains itself, as 
the needle goes back so far that the outline 
stitch is almost doubled. For a portiére or 
heavy work, a cotton cord is often used in 
place of couching, and is very decorative, 
suggesting the lead lines of stained glass. 
All kinds of decorative cords can be picked 
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up for a few cents at the notion counter, 
where basketfuls are often on sale to clear 
out old stock. 

Drawn-work may be used as a finish for 
portiéres, table covers, and window draperies. 
The threads are first drawn to the desired 
depth and the edges are finished with a 
double row of couching, hemstitching, or 
cross-stitch. 

The sideboard cloth, ornamented with a 
ginkgo motif, has an applique of deep green 
on gray homespun linen. The couching is 
of biscuit color. Orange is introduced in the 
seed-pods, which gives opportunity for a bril- 
liant spot of color. 

The sideboard cloth or bureau scarf with 
the seed-pod motif is made on coarse un- 
bleached linen. The applique is in olive- 
green, while the seed-pods are outlined in 
golden brown floss. The same shade marks 
the hem line. This is done in outline stitch. 

The sideboard cloth of craftsman’s canvas 
is appliqued with linens. This horse-chestnut 
design is very effective for the base of a por- 
tiére. The canvas is of dull olive-green, while 
the applique is of old-rose and green-bloom 
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Corner of Table-cover with Applique of Pale 
Blue Linen on Indigo-blue Linen. It is 
Outlined in Art Stitch in Pale Blue 





linens. The nuts are also in soft old-rose 
All the design is outlined in brownish yellow 


1"¢ idered in silk. 


he seed-pod motif has also been used for 
rnamenting the portiére beneath the grill. 
rk. The groundwork is almost ‘ 
lor, while a good russet shade is used for 
e pods. The stems and outlines are all 
rm green. This portiére is the first at. 
empt at applique of a young bride, who 
d become enthusiastic with seeing some 
vutiful work from the craftsman’s work. 
Ops. 
Very unusual is the beautiful applique of 
ragon-flies. The groundwork is black net 
hile the applique is of the softest felt, 
mported from Norway. It is exquisitely 
orked in satin-stitch, and all the stem lines 
d the wings of the dragon-flies are em. 
The flowers are in beauti- 
tones of yellow outlined with the finest 
broidery. Our illustration shows only the 
mentation at the top of the curtain, 
Chere is as much work at the base as there 
the top of the curtain, the coloring, of 
se, being the same. Three or four 
rs of these original curtains were made for 
ne room, the color scheme of which was 
phasized in the hangings. 








PERIOD ROOMS 


T the present time there has been, both 
here and in England, such a renais- 
sance of Adam furniture and decora- 
tion as has not been known in years. 

The taste for this period has naturally brought 
much of the finest Adam furniture from 
England to America. No other antique 
furniture brings such high prices just now. 
An Adam room in the country home of 
J. R. Steers at Port Chester is an excel- 
lent example, says an eastern paper. It 


serves as a formal reception-room. The 
walls and ceiling are of plaster. The lat- 


ter is ornamented with elaborate applied 
designs in modeled work, consisting of fes- 
toons and garlands. The ceiling is painted a 
delicate cream color, while the walls and wood- 
work are in a very light creamy brown, with 
the panels in a soft water-green. These 
shades carry out the tones of the furniture 
covering, which is of satin, in green, and orna- 
mented in cream-colored designs of the Adam 
style. The mantel, an antique imported 
from England, is of wood, carved with elab- 
orate ornamentation of the characteristic 
Adam style. The hearth and facings are of 
light green marble with cream-colored vein- 
ings. 


In the Adam Style 


The window draperies are of plain green 
satin, hung with the strictest regard to the 
Georgian manner, and of the exact shade of 
the furniture coverings. The electric fix- 
tures, which are of carved wood with mir- 
rors inlaid, were brought from an old house 
in England and date from the first Georgian 
period. They were of course intended origi- 
nally to hold candles. 

The furniture is a rare set in the pure 
Adam style. It is of light bird’s-eye maple, 


painted in graceful scroll desig 


ns with applied 


panels of blue and white Wedgwood. The 


grate is of iron and burnished steel, and a 
genuine product of the Adam period. The 
graceful chairs are finished with straw bot 
toms. The ornaments in the room are 
accordance with the Adam models. In spité 
of its elegance the room has simplicity. It 
is somewhat longer than it is broad, and 
lighted by two windows. There 

leading to the main entrance-hall and to the 
large living-room, whic! 
Adamroom. The only feature of the decora 
tion not in the Adam period is the rug of 
Eastern origin, which is 
decorations of the hangings and the walls 

The Louis XVI. drawing-room is in the 
home of Robert B. Potter, the architect who 
designed and decorated the unique colonia 
cottage in East Seventy-third Street. Thi 
eare for detail exercised by Mr. Potter 
shown by the bunches of ostrich feathers that 
ornament each end of the cornice. These 
were an invariable feature of French decora 
tion in the time of the sixteenth Louis, anda 
inevitable as they later became in England 

The walls are hung 
while the woodwork 
ornamentation of the 
from original designs in a French palace 
The fixtures that hang from the ceiling 
well as those on the walls are meant to re 
ceive only candles. Neither gas nor electri 
light is used. 

The furniture of the room was brought 
intact from a French chateau in which it had 
rested since the day the cabinet-maker deliv 
ered it there. The Chinese porcelain vase 
sitting on the side table has the brass mount 
ings of the period, while the pictures are not 
reproductions, but engravings made in the 


are doors 





l adjoins this forma! 


in the tones oft the 


in pale rose damask, 
is of pale gray. The 


woodwork 18 copied 
I 


ne of Louis XVI., and enclosed in the origi- 
|frames. The French porcelain ornaments 
e Sevres and bronze of the period of the 
om. The andirons of brass came from a 
rench chateau, while the gray and white 


r} 


ble mantel is also an original piece. 
Che furniture, which is covered with pale 
se damask, has also the brocaded designs 
popular in this period. The principal 
tive isa Cupid with a bow surrounded by 


inds. The eurtains are of similar ma- 
al 


Uncrowded Rooms 


These two rooms, illustrating _ periods 
rated by only a few years in time, show 
recent tendency in household decoration 
inded on a very sound theory of taste. 
e rooms look empty in comparison with 
it was regarded as an attractive apart- 
only a few vears ago. If these rooms 
re crowded they would be as unfaithful to 
periods they are supposed to represent, 
f they were furnished with Eastlake and 
orated with art nouveau wall paper. 
present demand for uncrowded rooms is 
loubtedly the result of'a desire to make 
uses conform to the model of the period to 
h they belong. 
thought an anachronism 
eral years ago to jam a room full of Em- 
e furniture, although rooms of the Em- 
re days held few pieces. 
In one drawing room the walls are almost 
ered with ivory enameled wood, relieved 
re and there with a panel of rose silk bro- 
le beginning about 3 feet from the floor 
| reaching to within 24 feet of the ceiling 
| abont 30 inches wide. There is no gold 


was not 


the wood panels, which are ornamented 
the corners with an Adam pattern. 


| 
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THE MOTOR MAID 


A SERIAL STORY BY C. N. 


PART I. 
Cannes, April 2d. 
HAT I dread most is the Chauf- 
feur; but the whole situation is 
appalling. And it is a “‘situa- 
tion” in every sense of the word. 

Lady Turnour asked, with an air: ‘‘ Have 
vou references from your last situation?” 
Then, when I was obliged to confess I’d never 
been in one, she said, in that case, | must be 
content with forty frances a month wages. 
[ had to murmur meekiy, ‘“‘Thank you, 
Madame: I must be satisfied with that,” and 
keep back a burst of laughing — or sobbing; 
either would have come as easily as the other. 

Upon this, | was promptly instructed not 
to address my mistress as Madame (any mere 
nobody can be a Madame), but as ‘your 
ladyship **: while as for my name Lys 
d’Angely —- Liz (her pronunciation) was too 
English and too common: I must be ‘* Elise,” 
if I wished for the engagement: and luckily 
the d’Angely part didn’t matter, as with an 
English maid whose surname must be her 
handle. 

“The d’Angely part didn’t matter!’ What 
would poor Father’s ancestors say to that 
especially the haughty gentleman of Louis 
the Eleventh’s time who originated our 
family motto: 

“Ne Roi je suis, 

Ne Prince aussi: 

Je suis le Sire d’Angely,” 
or even my dear Kentucky Mother's aristo- 
cratic forbears? Luckily they can’t know. 
Nobody will know, I hope, for I’m alone in 
the world — with my sense of humour. 

No, nobody need know: for naturally I 
begged kind Lady Barham, who got me this 
place, not to suggest to the terrible Turnours 
(who can't recognize a lady or gentleman 
except When labeled) that I’m not cut on the 
pattern of ordinary French maids. Never- 
theless. it is going to be a trying experience; 
and of consolations I’ve only three: I shall 
be independent; Monsieur Charretier can’t 
Well get at me; and when happier times come 
I can look back upon my adventure with 
amusement. For the benefit of my future 
self when I may%want to review these days 
one by one, I mean to write everything down 
exactly as it happens. 

Lady Barham pities me most of all because 
I'll have to associate with the chauffeur, and 
eat with the maids and valets at hotels where 
We stop on the motor-tour. She took an 
interest in me from the first, as she knew the 
invalid lady, Princess di Ravello, whose com- 
panion I expected to be. When, having 
paid my own fare from Paris, I arrived in 
Cannes only to find the poor Princess dying, 
[ don’t know what I should have done with- 
out Lady Barham. She offered at once to 
try and find me other employment, and I 
felt bound to tell her everything about myself. 

I began with the romance of dear Father 


and Mother. I told how Mother, a young 
girl, was travelling in France with American 
relations, and met Father, a handsome young 
French officer. How he (with as old a name 
as any in France; no money except his pay; 
such franes as tourists paid to view the ruins 
of his ancestral castle; and the rent of a 
somewhat less ruinous house in Paris) fell 
desperately in love withthe Kentucky beauty. 
How they married, against everybody’s 
wishes, and were frightfully happy, and 
frightfully extravagant until Mother’s money 
was gone. How Father was killed in that 
ghastly affair in Morocco. How Mother had 
gone on living for my sake, though her heart 
was broken. How the ruined castle fell to 
pieces, and there were no more franes of 
tourists. How the Paris house fell out of 
repair and wouldn’t let. How we two lived 
in it, Mother giving singing lessons, and | 
when I left my grand convent school to learn 
that I wasn’t a rich débutante, like my com- 
panions — translated novels and did sketch- 
es. How good our friends were; and how 
we used to hold a kind of salon, with the best 
and brightest and noblest rallying round us, 
though they got nothing but sweet biscuits 
and vin ordinaire and conversation. How 
Mother died two years ago, and how I was 
looked after by distant relatives until I dis- 
pleased them and everyone by refusing Mon- 
sieur Charretier, a disgustingly rich brewer 
with a Hebrew nose and an embonpoint. 
How my protectors washed their hands of 
me, and how thankful I’d been to hear of a 
desirable engagement out of Paris. 

Lady Barham did her best: but Easter is 
over, and Society butterflies are flitting. 
She quite stammered and apologized in offer- 
ing a recommendation to Lady Turnour, who 
wanted a maid, but I laughed (in counter- 
feited glee) and snapped at the chance. At 
worst, I shall be taken to England in the 
Turnours’ motor-car, and there I can look 
up Sir Edgar Vivian, who used to admire 
Mother in a nice, chivalrous way, and who 
offered to do anything in his power for either 
of us if we ever crossed the Channel. He 
knows the best sort of people, and perhaps 
can get me placed as governess in some agree- 
able English family. I dare ask nothing 
more of life than that: and even a whole men- 
agerie of spoiled children would be better than 
a palace with Monsieur Charretier. 

The Turnours are beyond words, espe- 
cially “her ladyship’’; yet their story, which 
Lady Barham told me, is pathetic; and 
whenever my nerves are on edge, I must re- 
call it. 

Sir Samuel Turnour used to be plain Mr. 
Turner, until quite lately; but he made his 
money years ago by patenting a liver pill, 
or sometning repulsive and successful. There 
was a time, though, when he was a poor 
chemist’s poor assistant; and he loved the 
chemist’s daughter, who was considered a 
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beauty by her circle. But she had not a 
prophetic soul, to whisper of the coming pill, 
so she refused the humble assistant and 
married a dashing doctor. Unfortunately, 
his dash wasn’t of the money-making kind, 
so he grew poorer and poorer while his dis- 
carded rival grew richer and richer, as the 
years went on. After the advent of the Pill, 
its inventor married a plain widow, because 
he pitied her, and his Love was lost to him. 
This widow had a little boy to whom the rich 
stepfather was as good as if he had been his 
own. 

By and bye the wife died: and at last — 
only a little more than a year ago — the 
dashing doctor who had dashed in the wrong 
way, died too. Just then the Pill millionaire 
got his knighthood (perhaps for providing 
the poor with the pill) and his old love was 
only too happy to accept a second offer. 

All this explains the Turnours being on 
their honeymoon, though he is fifty-six, and 
she — well, she probably hopes to pass for 
forty. 

He is common and nice. She is common 
and not nice. She has been poor all her life 
and finds herself suddenly rich; therefore she 
relieves her pent up feelings by wallowing in 
diamonds and snubbing hotel waiters. Not 
satisfied with being a millionairess she yearns 
to remain a beauty. To that end she dyes 
her hair crimson, and her lashes ebony. Sir 
Samuel adores his wife, and to please her has 
changed the spelling of his name from Turner 
to Turnour. The stepson thus far I have 
been spared; but Lady Barham says his 
name is Herbert. It would be; and I’ve 
no doubt that he is known to those whom 
he may concern as “ Bertie.”’ Lady Bar- 
ham believes he’s to join the newly married 
pair at Paris and go on in the motor to 
England. Also she says that, owing to the 
education and the money his stepfather has 
lavished on this youth, he is received at some 
very good houses — the kind where Mammon 
is worshipped. Altogether, a queer menage; 
and the queerest part is that I’m to be in it. 
But what I dread most is the Chauffeur. 

I have seen him driving the automobile at 
a distance. Lady Barham called me to her 
window and said, ‘‘There goes the Turnour 
car.” 

It is very big, with a roof, and glass win- 
dows, and a kind of miniature ‘‘ cow catcher” ; 
and has the air of being fitted with all the 
latest improvements and luxuries. The 
paint is sapphire blue, Lady Turnour’s 
favourite colour, and there’s a striking crest 
on the panels. All I could see of the chauf- 
feur was slimness, brownness, leathernness. 
And I said to myself, ‘‘Lucky for me he 
isn’t fat, as I shall have to sit beside him.”’ 

* * * 
La Reserve, Marsertues, April 3d. 

My engagement began last night, and we 
started this morning at ten. According to 
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Lady Barham, Lady Turnour used to take 
lodgers in her poor days when she was Mrs. 
Somebody or Other, and never nad a maid 
until a fortnight ago-- the one who went 
off in hysterics after telling her mistress ex- 
actly what she thought of her. Already 
my sympathies are with that quick-tempered 
young person; and who knows if I — but 
sufficient for the day is the evil thereof. 

There’s no valet, so I packed for Sir Samuel 
as well as Lady Turnour; but thank good- 
ness, as this is to be part of my work for 
every day, the big luggage is being-sent on 
and they only carry three small boxes, curved 
underneath to fit the roof of the car. As for 
me, I’m allowed nothing but a suit case. 

I had to tuck my- mistress into her com- 
fortable seat, under a dust rug, while the 
chauffeur dangled from the roof of the big 
blue car, arranging the luggage; so I didn’t 
see him until he had scrambled down. 

We gave each other a glance, in which the 
advantage was mine, as he wore no goggles; 
while I was more muffled than a Turkish 
woman, in a grey pongee motor-veil with a 
tale window, my parting present from Lady 
Barham. His glance said: “Female thing, 
I hope you won’t incline to be chatty with 
the man at the wheel, for if you do, I shall 
have to be severe with you.” 

Mine, I trusted, said nothing, for I hur- 
riedly shut it off lest it should say too much. 
The thought in my mind was: ‘Why, 
Leather Man, you look exactly like a gentle- 
man, as if you ought to be the master, and Sir 
Samuel your servant.” 

However, I told myself that naturally 
chauffeurs must have intelligent faces; and 
as for his clear features and handsome dark 
eyes, there was nothing to be surprised at in 
them, since it is well known that even grooms 
and footmen are usually the most ornamental 
beings in the establishments they adorn. 
Besides, a young man who doesn’t look well 
in a chauffeur’s cap and neat leather coat 
and leggings might as well go and hang 
himself. 

He would have helped me into the car if I 
had let him, but I was up before he could 
touch me, and without a word from either 
of us he took his place on my right hand; for 
the car is of the kind that can be started 
from the seat. 

Though the day was azure an‘ gold, Lady 
Turnour would have the windows closed; 
so there were the maid and the chauffeur 
isolated from their employers by a barrier of 
glass. 

I sat congratulating myself that the 
chauffeur took no interest in me, and trying 
to forget my troubles in admiring the scenery 
and inhaling as much ozone as possible. I 
know things about motors, because most of 
my friends in Paris have them; but I’ve 
never had more than a few hours run in one 
till now; and I’ve never seen a finer car than 
this. I should have liked to ask the chauf- 
feur all about it, if I hadn’t thought it better 
not to speak. It must be, I imagined, of 
sixty horse-power, and six cylindered. It 
has all sorts of cleverly contrived places to 
keep books and maps and parcels; and 
there’s a shelf which can be let down like a 
table if the master and mistress choose to 


make use of the nice things we carry in the 
luncheon-tea-basket. The musical siren plays 
part of an air which my nurse used to 
sing to me when I was a child; and I felt hor- 
ribly homesick listening to it, as the car spun, 
purring gently, through the main street of 
Cannes in the midst of a regular procession of 
other fine cars, all deserting the south for the 
north. 

I really did forget my sadness, though, 
when we left Cannes behind,.and the long, 
level road with its plane trees, to dash over 
the barrier of the Esterel mountains which 
seemed to fling itself across our path. The 
great car bounded up the steep roads like 
some fierce animal of the forest which has 
escaped its cage; but every time we reached a 
curve, it gently slowed down, just enough to 
swing round with a measured movement 
smooth as the rocking of a cradle, so that I 
began to admire the silent man beside me, 
and have confidence in him, as one has in the 
captain who stands on his bridge through a 
night of storm. The wonderful machine, 
which has the power of triumphing over space 
and flattening mountains into plains at its 
imperious will, was docile as a kitten in the 
hands of this experienced guide. 

Robert Macaire and Caspard de Besse had 
travelled this road when it was famous for 
highwaymen; but I think if the ghost of 
de Besse lingered in his shelter-cave near 
Mont Vinaigre’s summit, it would have 
thought twice before crying “Stand and 
deliver!’ to the occupants of such a car as 
ours, which mentally I named ‘‘ Pegasus.” 

Near the top of the pass, I looked for the 
old ‘‘ murder inn,” of which I had heard, and 
saw it, fallen upon dully respectable days. 
Then down we swooped, serpentining fantas- 
tically for mile after mile, until we had left 
the mountains; and passing the giant Roman 
aqueduct of Fréjus which strode beside us 
through the fields, we ran into a world over 
which a tidal wave of balsamic pines had 
swept. 

Drowned in pines, we saw the villas of lovely 
little Valescure, and drew up at last before 
the Grand Hotel, where we were to have our 
early lunch. Without a word, without a 
look at the chauffeur and maid, Sir Samuel 
and his bride turned their backs upon us 
For them, the charming restaurant, and 
lords and ladies. For us, the couriers’ din- 
ing-room, and maids and valets. 

I took off my head wrappings, and for the 
first time the chauffeur spoke to me. The 
sight of my face seemed to surprise him, and 
the sound of his voice surprised me. I almost 
started. Then, that fatal sense of humour 
of mine overcame me. In spite of myself, 
I laughed,— laughed out aloud. 

The chauffeur smiled; a very nice smile. 

“You’re right,” he said, “it 7s rather 
funny.” 

‘““You know — what I’m laughing at?” 
I asked. 

““T know what I’m smiling at,’’ he replied. 

“That you and I—.’ 

“That the maid and chauffeur should be 
the only lady and gentleman of the party. 
Wasn’t that what suddenly struck you as 
funny? May I show you the way in to 
lunch?” 
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PART II. 

La Reserve, MARSEILLES, April 3q 
We told each other things about ourselves, 
e chauffeur and I, while we lunched a 
Valescure, things at which we both laughed 
good deal, though they had their tragic 
e; and the maids and valets stared from 
e other end of the long table. Also, | 

nk, they sniffed. 
His name is John Paget (I didn’t tell him 
my favourite name for an Englishman 
Jack,”’ though if I’d been born a femme 
chambre I probably should); and it was 4 
ef to find a gentleman where I’d been 
‘king for a bounder. As he must_have 
been expecting a bounderess, I suppose he 
s relieved, too: so perhaps it was natural 
the cicumstances that we should be a little 
mfidential — with plenty of reserves, of 
irse; no boastings about “‘our pasts,” no 
hinings about the present, but taking the 

mic view of everything. 

He has an uncle — and did have expecta- 
ns. Now the expectations are apparently 
re, though the uncle still exists. When 
John Paget went into partnership with a 
riend in “‘floating”’ a newly invented motor 
uncle washed his hands of him, and said 
thing more consoling than, ‘‘I told you 
’ when the motor wouldn’t float, and in 
king, sunk all the nephew’s small fortune. 
When the money and the motor had both 
ne to the bottom, one partner promptly 
rried an elderly heiress, and the other 
ent about among his old friends trying to 
secretaryships or tutorships, or almost 
kind of ship which would sail on the sea 
of adversity. But somebody else had always 
been ahead of him, until, when the breakers 
re beginning to roll high, it suddenly 
urred to him that he could drive a motor- 
r perhaps better than he could do anything 
else in the world. An acquaintance, a Mr. 
Petrie, offered to find him a “job,” 
ng he had just done the same thing for a 
friend of Mr. Paget’s, Captain O’Hagan. 
Mr. Paget preferred going abroad, and got the 
chance to drive the Turnours’ new Majestic 
ear. He “conducted” it from England to 
Cannes; and now he’s been with them a 
fortnight, treated exactly as if he were a 

common mechanic. 
They don’t know the difference, and I 
don’t want them to,” said he. ‘‘ But you!— 


Mh 


Lady Turnour’s a born snob. If you’d let 

* friend Lady Barham give her a hint, 
things would have been smoother, As it is, 
I’m afraid you'll have a rough time of it with 


1 a woman.” 

That’s better than telling her about me,” 
[ argued. ‘‘ Besides, if she had I probably 
wouldn’t have got the engagement. At 
worst, it will be an experience.” 

Poor child!” said Mr. Jack Paget’s eyes, 
as plainly as if he had spoken. But his lips 
said only: ‘‘ You must let me help you all | 


cal 


Help me to laugh through everything,” 
I begged him. 
I will,’ he answered. 

How I had shuddered at the thought of 
my first tete-a-tete with the chauffeur! Already 
it seemed funny to remember that. 

When we had finished our lunch, he paid 
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for himself (he has an “‘ arrangement ” 2 
settle for his’ own expenses as he goes) and 
we went out together, to the car. But our 
master and mistress were taking their midday 
meal in leisurely fashion, so we had an oppor- 
tunity of admiring Valescure. My new ally, 
late bugbear, has seen all this country before 
(I fancy he has travelled a lot in his palmy 
days, very likely in his own motor); but, 
since I left school, I’ve scarcely been out of 
Paris. 

Drowned in its green sea of pines, Valescure 
seemed divine enough to be a rest-cure for 
gods and goddesses, tired of Olympus. I 
felt I could be happy there for months, and 
knowing that I would have to go on in a few 
minutes, I envied the pretty girls strolling 
on the terrace of the delightful hotel — girls 
with whose maids I had been lunching. 
Then, out came big, red-faced Sir Samuel, 
looking well-fed and very proud of the atten- 
tion his bride’s peculiar style of beauty 
excited. 

Up beside the chauffeur again, the thick 
glass separating us from the atmosphere of 
social superiority, we drove away — away 
into a world of flowers. 

Dark cypresses soared, clear and emphatic 
as certain notes of music, out of a silver mono- 
tone of olives and a delicate ripple of pearly 
plum or pear blossom. Mimosas poured 
floods of gold over the landscape, blazing 
violently against the vivid blue of the sky. 
Bloom of peach and apple garlanded the road 
on either side; the way was jewelled with 
roses; and acres of hyacinths stretched into 
the distance, heavily scenting the air. 

Last night I heard Lady Turnour remark 
to her husband that she “didn’t mind stop- 
ping to see sights, when it wasn’t too cold, 
or so windy it blew her hair about’’; there- 
fore I wasn’t surprised when Sir Samuel 
pulled down the glass with a command to 
stop, as we drove on into Fréjus. Not that 
they’re really interested in antiquities, this 
strange honeymoon couple; but Lady Tur- 
nour has got it into her head that an auto- 
mobile trip is the ‘‘smart thing.”” She wants 
to be able to tell people that she has seen all 
that’s worth seeing; and if Valescure was 
not “patronized by the nobility,” we should 
certainly not have turned a mile out of our 
way to go there. Still less would we have 
given time to the Roman remains of Fréjus 
for their own sake; and even as the car sailed 
into the centre of the vast arena where 
Cesar saw gladiators fight and die, “her 
ladyship’’ announced that she was “glad 
she didn’t live in the days when you had to 
go to the theatre out of doors.” 

She listened, with lack-lustre eyes, to the 
flood of information poured forth by a pic- 
turesque old guardian who had seen fighting 
in Mexico under Maximilian, and refused to 
leave her seat in the car for a visit to the cells 
of prisoners or dressing-rooms of gladiators. 

After we had left Fréjus and St. Raphael 
behind us in their alluvial plain of flowers, 
the tidal wave of pines still followed us, along 
the coast. Bending dryad pines knelt, 
stretching out their arms to the sea, where 
charming little bays shone behind enlacing 
branches, blue as the eyes of a wood-nymph 
gleaming through the dark tangle of her hair. 


Pine-balsam mingled with the bitter-sweet 
scent of almond blossom, and caught a salt 
tang from thesea. I could not have dreamed 
a road so beautiful; yet as we glided on, 
smoothly as an aeroplane, I felt that I was in 
a dream. Once I glanced over my shoulder 
at the bride and groom. Lady Turnour 
was asleep, nodding, dreaming of her lunch 
if she dreamed at all, and Sir Samuel was 
absorbed in choosing a cigar. It was better, 
I thought, to be a ladies’ maid than a lady — 
sometimes: and tried to forget the foolish 
painted face, in looking for the fauns and 
dryads which might be hiding behind any 
tree in such a classic landscape. 

All too soon we swept out of the forest into 
a little town, St. Maxime, with a picturesque 
port where red-sailed fishing boats lolled as 
idly as did the young men in the cafés near 
the shore. A few tourists gazed at us; and 
we gazed away from them, across a sapphire 
gulf to the distant houses of St. Tropez 
banked high against a promontory of green. 

I wanted to run on to St. Tropez, for I 
knew his pretty legend; how he was one of 
the Roman guards of St. Paul, and was con- 
verted by the noble eloquence of his prisoner: 
but ladies’ maids must learn to have neither 
wishes nor opinions of their own. On learn- 
ing from the chauffeur that after La Foux 
(famed home of miniature horses) the coast 
road had no longer a surface of velvet, but 
was constantly laced by a local railway line, 
Lady Turnour refused to risk bumps when 
they could be avoided. Besides, she was 
tired of the sea. It was too everlastingly 
blue, and hurt her eyes. Accordingly, we 
turned inland; but after all, the way was no 
less beautiful. Instead of pines, cork-trees 
marched beside us as we ran, like an army of 
crusaders in disarray, half in, half out, of 
armour. Above rose the Mountains of the 
Moors (the name made music in my ears, 
where it rang with the distant echo of a 
Saracen war song); and here and there on a 
steep, bare hillside towered an ancient castle 


fallen into ruin. Cogolin was fine, and 
Grimaud was finer. Up a steep ascent, 


through shadowy forests we had passed, now 
and then coming upon a little red-roofed 
village half hidden among trees as a straw- 
berry is hidden among its leaves, when sud- 
denly ‘we flashed out where spaces of sky and 
silver sea opened, with hills that seemed to 
sweep a curtesy to us as we fled down an 
apple-paring road towards Hyéres. 

We had left Valescure at one, and now it 
was not long after three; but Lady Turnour 
wished to show herself, her husband and her 
motor at Costebelle, whither some foreign 
Duchess whom she desired to impress had 
lately gone on from Cannes. She would 
have tea, she decided, at the Costebelle 
Hotel; so we slid through the pretty town 
of Hyéres— with all its giant palms like 
sea-anemones turned into trees — and dashed 
up a steep hill into a large and fragrant grove. 
In the grove were three big hotels, with wide 
views over distant lagoons to the sea. 

Nothing was said about tea for the maid 
or chauffeur; but while the “quality ” had 
theirs on a beautiful terrace, perhaps in the 
society of the desired Duchess, Mr. Jack 
Paget brought a steaming cup to me, in the 


‘Same name. 


— 


car. ‘‘This was given me for my beaux 
yeux,’ he said; ‘‘and I don’t care for tea, so 
please take it, won’t you?” ; 

I was perfectly certain he had paid for it 
with coin more solid if no brighter than the 
beaux yeux in question; but what could I do? 
It would have been ungracious to refuse, so 
I drank the tea and thanked the giver. One 
day, I told myself, I would do something for 
him, to make up. What shall the thing be, 
I wonder? Perhaps I will offer to darn his 
stockings. After all, I hardly think the 
Turnours could have seen their Duchess, or 
else she snubbed them, for in half an hour 
they were ready to go on again: and we did 
go on, quickly, because the order was that 
Marseilles must be reached in time for dinner. 

Down to Hyéres floated Pegasus once 
more, I looking wistfully across the valley, 
where the old town climbed a citadel hill 
and lay at the feet of a crumbling castle. 

Our world was a flower-world again, ringed 
in by distant mountains of graceful shapes; 
and as far as we could see, the road was cut 
through a carpet of pink, white and golden 
blossoms destined bye and bye for the mar- 
kets of London, Paris, Berlin, and Vienna. 

Toulon came next, and I wondered on 
which of the heights towering above, Napo- 
leon — a smart young officer of artillery — 
had placed the batteries which shelled the 
British out of the harbour. How many 
French novels I have read whose sailor 
heroes were stationed at Toulon, and met 
adventures there! And indeed, one out of 
every half dozen good-looking young fellows 
we passed among the intricacies of the fine 
fortifications, would have done very well as 
asentimental hero. Their dark eyes searched 
the tale window of my motor-veil, for ignor- 
ance was bliss to them. They didn’t know 
that they were wasting glances on a ladies’ 
maid. 

Beyond the town we met gipsy caravans 
coming in, strange, moving houses with 
strings of pearls that were onions festooned 
across their blue or green doors and windows; 
and so we flew on to the village of Ollivules, 
and into the mountain gorge which bears the 
There the car plunged into 
blue shadow which hung ghostlike over the 
serpentine curves of the road; and out of its 
mystery rose always the faint singing of a 
little river that ran beside us under the steep 
grey wall of rock. 

At the top of the gorge a surprise of beauty 
was lving in wait for my eyes, as we travelled 
a sinuous road along the swelling mountain 
side. Far away lay the sea, with processions 
of tremendous purple rocks hurling them- 
selves into it, like a drove of mammoths 
bathing their forty-ton feet in the surf. Hills 
and mountains stood up dark out of a golden 
plain, against a sky of gold; and it was such 
a picture as Claude or Turner would have 
loved to paint. 

There was no break in the splendour of 
the strangely varied scenery until the some- 
what dismal town of Aubagne; and the 
plunge into the immense traffic of Marseilles 
was difficult and tiresome. But the great 
street called the Cannebiére was as gay as a 
boulevard of my beloved Paris: and it was 
there that we had an adventure. 
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Sir Samuel had trusted to a guide-book 
for the best hotel; but at starting from 
Hyéres, after tea, the chauffeur ventured to 
suggest one just outside town, on the Cor- 
niche, a house famous for beautiful rooms and 
good things to eat, as well as a splendid view. 
Since it’s under the same management as the 
principal hotel in the city, Sir Samuel ordered 
the car to stop there, that a telephone mes- 
sage might be sent to La Reserve. Having 
no French, he sent the chauffeur in, and told 
him not to ‘‘waste time by stopping the 
motor.”’ Off went Mr. Jack Paget, accord- 
ingly, leaving the engine throbbing; and as 
the big blue Majestic is always and every- 
where the handsomest car in sight, a crowd 


collected round us. Small bovs, and bold He was quick as a flash, and if | had 
looking youths pressed so close to the driver's een quicker, the huge car might have 
seat, peering not only at the bonnet of the ; ploughing through the most crowded 
automobile but into my tale window, that | of Marseilles. But as the boy sprang 
grew disconcerted. Grimy fingers poked e lever I sprang at him, and did the only 
the tires, or touched some part of the eat xr that occurred to me in the emergency, 
which, so far as I knew, might ent th his ears with all my strength, and 


liberty. Shut up in their 


Sir Samuel and Lady Turnour could 


of what went on outside, except 


had an admiring audience: And n 


tions to intruders were un 
excite laughter. 

Suddenly a dark-faced imp, s 
wild inspiration of mischief, mad 
at the driver’s seat and seized the 
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3 CAoE him fiving: 


then stood up ready for 


litt . hyitt 


ut at that instant out from the 


they ime Mr. Jack Paget. He dashed the 
vdjut r of youths aside like ninepins, as he 
ve 1 the rescue of his car: and the look in 
es was a compliment to the amateur’s 
ith a e of mind. 
sprin ou are a trump, Miss d’Angely!”’ said he. 
tarting (To be Continued ) 











A SUM 


DESIGNED 


ANY architects whose work is known 
by big country houses and imposing 
city dwellings, occasionally build for 
friends or for “‘fun”’ a house of quite 

another class. When we see the results we 
wish that they did it oftener. 

The hasty pencil sketch of a true artist 
contains the character and force of the large 
canvas; so it is with the small cottage or 
bungalow when designed by a fine architect. 
It may be very crude so far as the material is 
concerned, but it is never crude in design and 
it will possess those qualities of sincerity and 
fitness, which mark all good work. 








ER COTTAGE 


BY GEORGE LYON 


We do not wish to deluge Mr. Han 


orders by telling the cost ot th 
we illustrate, for it was designs 


— partly for fun we suspect also 
publish it because it is a 
example of its kind, and offers 


in the treatment of a rustic summe! 


Located on one of the is 
inac, it has plenty of ou 
no villa perched on rocks as are 
cottages. It is splendid! lapt 
location, which is a wild one ar 
recognized as such. 

There are many roc 


An Inexpensive Summer Cabin 


HARVEY 


he gray stain of the exterior makes 
\ i real part of the site. The trim. if 
friel yv use so formal a word for such an in- 
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The Floor Plan 


ructure, is white; and the two con- 
intly. While frankly a rough 
r, there is no lack of comfort within. 
rge living-room with a fireplace, a 
en and a bedroom, occupy the ground 
ce, while the second floor contains 
more sleeping rooms. The interior 
k together with the furnishings carry 
e semi-rustic idea of the exterior. Com- 
s not been sacrificed, but it has not 
the expense of fitness. Most summer 
res, even when lacking the necessities of 
re filled with things that have no place 
e a conventional house. This gray 
h its unique roof and big porch, is 
stent without and within and as such is 
| example to follow. 
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SOME 


HE work of modern English architects 
is so full of vigor and temperate origin- 
ality, and the English country house 
plan so analagous to ours, that we-venture to present 

another collection of exterior views and plans, characteristic of the 
two cardinal tendencies in present-day designs, the romantic and the 
classic; of the latter tendency, the house at Stansted designed by 
Charles J. Blomfield, is a good example, with its formal, partially 
balanced fagade and simple oblong mass. The three chimneys are 
unmistakably English, for in the British Isles, fireplaces are prefer- 
red to furnaces and boilers. 

The English country house, seldom has a basement, that neces- 
sary evil of a North American house, with its ugly windows, sapping 
the apparent strength of the foundation walls, and cutting away the 
solid base upon which one feels that a building ought to rest. 

The large flat roofed dormers are a common modern type. 
Dormers are another necessary evil in some English, and in most 





Parkwood, Henley-on-Thames. 


William Flockhart, Architect 


American houses. As a rule however, the attic space is used com- 
paratively little across the water. 

In plan, the entrance hall is flanked by the study at the right; 
at the left are the stairs with a lavatory under the landing. The hall 
extending through to the garden entrance, is flanked by the living 
and dining-rooms. The service parts are arranged with the usual 
British disregard for convenience, and saving of menial labor. The 
space given to fuel storage, larder, servants’ closet, etc., would be 
found in the basement of an American house. The slightly raised, 
Walled and stone flagged terrace court, overlooking the croquet 
green, lends an air of substantial completeness and liberality to the 
place, seldom found in our own gardens in connection with a house 
of the same class. A house costing here, from twenty to thirty 
thousand dollars. , , 

Parkwood, as seen from the garden side, is unusually playful and 
of a somewhat forced picturesqueness, derived in its towers and 


gables, from medieval Flemish work;— Dutch with an English ac- 


By ROBERT C. SPENCER, Jr. 
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ENGLISH COUNTRY HOUSES 


cent, yet cleverly massed with its white 
rough casted walls and red tiled roof, and 
interesting in plan. 
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About the lofty central hall are grouped the drawing, 
billiard-rooms, equally lofty. 

On the garden side of the service corridor, are the pantry, butler’s 
pantry and strong-room, servants’ hall, and housekeeper’s room; 


dining and 
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House at Wolves-Newton, 
Monmouthshire. A. J. 
Hardwick, Architect 


















































on the opposite side of the corridor are the dairy, larder, store-room, 
service stairs, kitchen, scullery, “‘boots and knives.” 

On the mezzanine floor, afforded by the height of the central hal! 
and main rooms is a library and a suite of nine servant’s bedrooms 
and bath. 

The second floor proper, contains four large and two smaller bed- 
rooms, two bath-rooms, four dressing-rooms, boudoir, day nursery 
and schoolroom, linen-room, and house maids’ supply-room. 

In so large a house with so many complex requirements to be 
met, the ingenuity shown by the architect in so arranging his chim- 
neys, as to provide an open fireplace in every separate room and 
apartment, even in the butlers’ pantry, dressing-rooms and bath- 
room, is indeed admirable. 

The house at Wolves-Newton, is arranged to meet the wants of an 
owner who is fond of sports, the principal feature of the plan being 
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House at Bickley, Kent, Ernest Newton, Architect 








THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


the billiard-room 20 x 33, with raised dais off the hall. There is no 


drawing-room, the small morning-room being a retreat for the ladies 
rather than a breakfast-room, its entrance being too inconveniently 
located with reference to the kitchen, even for an English house 
A square gun-room W a separate outside door adjacent to the 
carriage entrance occupies the space of the low tower in the angle, 

Six bedrooms, boudoir, two bath rooms etc., constitute the second 
floor. 

The gabled exterio1 stone with the upper part of the Wing half 
timbered, is designed in the spirit of some of the smaller old manor 
houses, although the tower is a false note. 

Formal, yet agreeably broken and picturesque in mass, is the red 
brick house at Bickley, Kent, designed by Ernest Newton, of which 
the entrance front is shown. The best front of an English house, if 





House at West Green, Winchfield. Ernest Newton, Architect 


there be any choice, the garden front. There are no “back 
yards,” adjacent to decent country and suburban houses. 

The square entrance bay breaking the eaves line and the fairly 
steep roofs, are suggestive of medieval, rather than renaissance tra- 
ditions, and there are five generous chimneys. 

The plan is pleasingly simple and susceptible of Americanization 
with its modest porch and vestibule and connecting coat-room and 


a lavatory opening indirectly into the large central stair hall, from 
which open on one side the study and dining-room, and on the other 
the dining-room, beyond which are the kitchen, servants’ hall, pan- 
tries, etc. 

The house at West Green, Winchfield, also designed by Ernest 
Newton, is another excellent example of the work of this architect, 
whose brick work is always good, and whose masses are always well 
handled. 

The treatment is somewhat freer and more picturesque than in 
the Bickley House, although quite similar in the principal arrange- 
ment of rooms on the ground floor. An interesting feature is the 
narrow hall, crossing the house and separated by an open-work 
screen from the stair hall, which is also a living-room. 
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House at Bromley, Kent. Niven and Wigglesworth, Architects 





somewhat less satisfactory in mass. The walls above the first story 
are covered with real tiles. 





House at Chiselhurst. 
Ernest Newton, 





Architect ’ Stone is judiciously used in the tower bay containing the entrance. 

, \ The plans could be easily adapted to American conditions by 

Seven bedrooms, dressing-room, bath and a large day nursery throwing the garden side of the hall into the living-room, and con- 

and a night nursery, are on the second floor. verting the scullery into a serving pantry opening into the dining- 
An American house of the same size would have at least three room, while the pantry is large enough for a maid’s dining-room. 

bath-rooms, as there would not be enough servants to carry hot water The house on the lake at Skelmorlie, Scotland, is planned to 

for several portable tubs. ; make the most of the beautiful views suggested in the architect’s 

The effectiveness of the roof is greatly enhanced by the entire drawing. 

absence of dormers, the house being built large enough to make an The stone and half timber treatment is English, rather than 

attic unnecessary. Scotch; the great chimneys and the blank wall at the end of the 

Mr. Newton’s house at Chiselhurst is still more informal and service wing are effective features; so also is the quaint entrance 


(Continued on page 45) 
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House at Skelmorlie. H. E. Clifford, Architect Additions to ‘‘ The Stocks,’’ Wittersham, Kent. Forsyth and Maule, Archts. 
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PICTORIAL WALL PAPERS 


NCE more pictorial wall papers are in 
vogue. The scenic designs of a century 
ago are being faithfully reproduced in 
expensive hangings, and before long will 
be copied and imitated in cheaper forms 

by domestic mills, that are already originating 
very clever picture friezes. 

Pictorial decoration of the walls began when man 
was still a cave dweller. Rude figures of reindeer 
and other animals were scratched into the rock 
with some sharp tool. Later, color came to the 
assistance of the primitive artist and on the walls of 
ancient Egyptian tombs we find scenes of battle 
and victory, domestic life and tragic death, elabor- 
ately depicted in strong tints. 

Linen tapestries, figured with men and animals 
and forms purely ornamental, were also employed 
by Egyptians, Greeks and Romans to hide the cold- 
ness and hardness of plain stone, brick, and con- 
crete. Silk tapestries were in use among the 
Chinese at an early date. Embroideries were 
common among all early civilizations. 

During the middle ages the art of weaving 
tapestry became general in Western Europe and by 
the thirteenth century picture tapestries in wool 
were an important part of the furnishings of everv 
castle and palace. Later these tapestries with 
woven figures were imitated in painted canvas. 

Pictorial wall papers appear to have been first 
introduced into Europe from China about the 
middle of the sixteenth century by the Dutch. 
The earlier papers, like those made and used in 
China to-day, were block printed in small pieces 
about three feet long by fifteen inches wide, and 
were employed to decorate screens, chimney 
pieces, etc., as well as for wall panels. In 1746, in 
a list of furniture given by one French lady to 
another, is mentioned ‘“‘a fine screen of Chinese 
paper mounted on wood, very simple.” 

he earliest reference which Miss Sanburn gives 
in her book, “‘Old Time Wall Papers” to printed 
wall papers is an account of the trial, in 1568, of a 
Dutch printer, Hermann Schinkel of Delft, on the 





Modern European Peacock Paper. The col- 
oring is rich, brilliant and sympathetic 


By ANDREW JAMESON it M 


Nicholas’ China wall paper glazed 


ground, made fora room eighteen feet square 

It moulding.”’ ? 

charge of printing books inimical to the Cat] papers did not come into common use jn 
faith. The examination showed that Schinkel too pe until the end of the eighteenth century 


ballad paper and printed roses 1 stripes on 


back of it, to be used 
as a covering for at 
tie walls. In 1630, Le 
Francois of Rouen, 
inspired by the Chi 
nese colored papers 
imported by the mis- 
sionaries tried to im- 
itate the silk tapes 
tries of the wealthy 
in a cheaper sub 
stance. He spread 
powdered wool ot 
different colors on a 
drawing covered 
with a sticky sub- 
stance on the prope 
parts. This papier 
veloute, called tontisse 
by Le Francois, was 
exported to England 
where it was known 
as flock paper. The 
English claim a pre 
vious invention by 
Jeremy Lanyer, who 
in 1634 had used 
Chineseand Japanese 
processes. At any 
rate the manufacture 
of flock papers spread 
in England and was 
given up in France. 
Only toward the mid- 
dle of the eighteenth 
century was the mak 
ing of real colored 
papers (papiters 
petnts) begun in 
France and England. 
The first factory was 
set up in 1746 but the 
work was not ex- 
tended further until 
1780, when it was 
taken up by the 
brothers George and 
Frederic Eichardt. 
On May 8, 1770, 
aM. Marinadvertised 
for sale in a Paris 
newspaper twenty- 
four sheets of China 
paper, with figures 
and gilt ornaments, 
ten feet high and 
three and one _ half 
feet wide, at twenty- 
four livres a sheet; 
to be sold all to 
gether, or in lots of 
eight sheets each 
By this time whole 
rooms were paperec 
July 15, 1779, an 
apartment in Paris 
was advertised to 
let, having a pretty 
boudoir with Chinese 
paper in small fig 
ures representing arts 
and crafts, thirteen 
sheets with a length 
of thirty seven feet 
(horizontally) and a 
height of eight feet 
ten inches, with gilt 
beaded moulding. 
Another advertise- 
ment, Dec. 31, 1780, 
announces — “Fo 





machinery enabling paper to be made 
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Modern European Forest Tapestry Paper 
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in long strips was invented. Before that wall 
r was printed on small squares of hand-made 
paper, difficult to hang, disfigured by joinings, and 
very costly, Consequently wall-papers were slow 
to supersede the older modes of mural decoration, 
such as wood paneling, painting, tapestry, stamped 
jeather, and printed cloth. A little work by Jack- 
son of Battersea, printed in London in 1744, throws 
some light on papers used at that time. He gives 
reduced copies of his designs, mostly taken from 
Italian pictures or antique sculpture during his 
residence in Venice. The designs are all pictures 


pape 


landscapes, architectural scenes, or statues — 
treated as panels, with plain paper or painting be- 
tween. They are all alana in oil with wooden 
blocks worked with a rolling press, apparently an 
invention of his own. Though all in the worst 
possible taste, they were offered as an improve- 
ment on the Chinese papers then in vogue. 

The great development of the European manu- 
facture of wall papers at the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century put an end to the importation from 
China. The English imitations of these highly 
decorated Chinese papers became known on the 

Continent as 
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A Section of a Modern European Scenic Paper called ‘‘ The Swiss Chalet’’ 





papiers anglais 
The French soon 
rivaled the Eng 
lish in their man- 
ufacture and use. 

Wall papers of 
expensive styles 
and artistic vari- 
ety were brought 
to America as 
early as 1735. 
Before that time 
and after, clay 
maint was used 
»y thrifty house- 
wives to freshen 
and clean the 
sootv walls and 
ceilings, soon 
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blackened by the big open fireplaces. This was 
prepared by mixing with water the yellow-gray 
clay from the nearest clay bank. 

In Philadelphia, walls were whitewashed until 
about 1745, when we find one Charles Hargraye 
advertising wallpaper, and a little later Peter Flee- 
son manufacturing paper-hangings and papier- 
maché mouldings at the corner of Fourth and 
Chestnut streets. 

Those who could not afford to import papers 
painted their walls, either in one color or stenciled 
in a simple pattern, or paneled, in imitation of 
French papers; each panel with its own picture, 
large or small. These attempts at decoration 
ranged with the taste and skill of the artist from 
fruit and floral designs and patterns copied from 
India prints and imported china, to more elaborate 
and often horrible presentments of landscapes and 
‘““waterscapes.”” The chimney breast, or projecting 
wall forming the chimney, always received special 
attention. 

In Miss Sanborn’s farm-house, which was built 
in 1801 (with as tradition says, forty pumpkin pies 
and two barrels of hard cider to cheer on the assist- 
ing neighbors) she was surprised to find after 
scraping off several layers of cheap papers, a wall 
of hand painted flowers. They were true to nature, 
and still extremely pretty, though of course much 
scratched and faded fuchias in one room and 
carnations in another; while the hall had been done 
in honeysuckle blossoms. 


This. was’ the general fashion of the time. One 
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One Section of a Modern European Scenic Paper called 


** The Forest ”’ 
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tavern mentioned was ornamented with scenes from 
a tropical forest. On either side of the fire place 
sprang a tall palm tree. Coiled serpents, crouching 
tigers, monkeys, a white elephant, and every form 
of vivid colored bird and insect crowded each 
other on the,wall. 

Near Conway, New Hampshire, there is a cottage 
where a room can still be seen which has been most 
elaborately decorated by a local artist. The 
mountains are evenly scalloped and uniformly 

n, the sky evenly blue all the way around. 

he trees resemble those to be found in Noah’s 

ark, and the birds on them are certainly one-fourth 
as large as the trees. 

Miss Sanborn tells that the room she was born in 
was adorned with a landscape or scenic paper, still 
in excellent condition. Around the an of Virgil, 
at the foot of Mount Vesuvius, shepherds were 
gathered listening to the music of mandolin and 
tambourine. To the left some men were fishing, 
others bringing in the catch; to the right was a 
picnic party, sentimental looking youths and 
maidens eating comfits and dainties to the tender 
notes of the flute. And old Vesuvius smoking 
violently. Similar paper was in the homes of two 
Dartmouth professors of the town, and Miss San- 
born has since found this Bay of Naples design to 
have been a great favorite in New England. 

There are many old houses in New England and 
the Middle States which are of historic interest, and 


Detail of Paper Found in Three New England Houses 
Built Ninety Years Ago. The Scene Fits the Four 
Walls of the Room without Repetition. The 
Pictures Have No Geographical Identity 
Although this Part Has en Known 
as the “Spanish Fandango” 


in some of these the original paper is still on the 
walls and in good preservation, as in the Dorthy 
Quincy house at Quincy, Mass. This house is now 
owned by the Colonial Dames, who have filled it 
with beautiful furniture and other relics of Dorothy’s 
day. The papers on all the walls are old, but none 
so early as that on the large north parlor — the 
room in which Dorothy Quincy and John Hancock 
were to have been married in 1775. It was im- 
ported from Paris, and figures of Venus and Cupid 
made it appropriate to the occasion. 

One of the most artistic early papers was the one 
depicting the story of Cupid and Psyche. 

Among the historical papers we have “ Mourning 
at the Tomb of Washington” and ‘Lord Corn- 
wallis presenting his Sword to Washington.” The 
former was a melancholy repetition of columns and 
arches, each framing a monument labeled — 
“Sacred to Washington,” surmounted by an urn 
and a disconsolate eagle, and supported on either 
side by Liberty and Justice mourning. Crossed 
arms and flags in the foreground, and a circular 
iron fence about the monumnt completed the pic- 
ture, which was repeated in straight rows, mak- 
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d and Psyche Paper. 









































Psyche’s Sisters Attempt to 
Arouse Her Suspicions Against Her Husband 


th its somber gray and black the most funereal 
ind stairway imaginable. 
pers representing places were numerous and 
ilar as the “‘ Bay of Naples,”’ already mentioned; 
Alhambra, ”’ “Gallipoli” and “ On the 


phorus.”’ A striking paper represents the River 


at Paris. This is done in brilliant coloring, 
the scenes are carried entirely around the 
nearly all the principal buildings of Paris 
to be seen. The Column Vendome is in the 
ire, proving the paper to have been made 


r 1806. The horses in the Arch of the Carrousel 


till in place, and as these were sent back to 


ice in 1814, the paper must have been made 
veen these dates. A reproduction of paper 


be found to-day on the walls of the lobby 
e Parker House in Boston. 


ertain towns and their neighborhoods are 


cularly rich in old papers. Salem, Mass., 
inly deserves mention at the head of the list. 
in show more than a score of very old papers 


erfect condition to-day, and several houses have 


Continued on page 48) 





Early XIX Century Scenic Paper From a House at Windsor, Vt. Built in 1810. Same Paper Found in 
Aassachusetts and Nev 


Hampshire 
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DEPARTURE IN TONE PRODUCTION. 4 Recent experiments in the 
direction of tone production made by us have resulted in the perfection of a 
notable Grand Piano, the Style X (next in size larger than the famous 
Quarter Grand). 4 It is an instrument of rare and exquisite tone, in which quality 
and not quantity has been the first consideration. @ It is a new departure in 
modern piano building, and in inviting attention to it we do so with much pride in 
the success of our efforts. 


CHICKERING @®& SONS, 809 Tremont Street, BOSTON 
Established 1823 Catalogue upon request 
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By the New York Editorial Representative of The House Beautiful 


To individuals the name of the retail shop in New York or elsewhere will be promptly fur nished; to « 
We invite the opportunity to serve our subscribers by advising them what to buy, where to buy, and how n 
Tue House Beavtirvt, Republic Building, Chicago. 


tables of a century ago, has its mirror divided 

in three sections—a square center, with 
oblongs at each end. These ends are on hinges 
and can be swung to any angle. When back in 
place again, the whole is more decorative than the 
ordinary unbroken expanse of mirror. 


ATTICE lace — natural-color hemp knotted 
by hand into an openwork border twelve 

inches wide — is new and artistic. It can be 
used on woolen or cotton portiéres, bedspreads, 
table covers, ete. Folded so as to trim each side, it 
makes a unique border of six inches, with no right 
or wrong side to the completed article. The lace 
costs only thirty cents a yard. The same hemp, 
knotted into fringed motifs, can be used with it. 


O: of a piece of oak about thirty inches long 


Os of the newest reproductions of the dressing 





a pedestal and bowl for a lamp are carved. 

The makers will mount this either for an 
oil lamp or for electricity, and the effect is unique. 
The wood is left its natural color. These were 
specially designed to accompany a set of Norman 
furniture, but are sold separately, and can be used 
in any room with oak finish. They cost $22.50. 


EOPLE who care about possessing something 

that once belonged to royalty now have a 

chance, for the King’s collection of mezzo- 
tints from Windsor Castle have been bought up by a 
Fifth Avenue dealer. The collection is made up 
mostly of portraits by Eighteenth Century masters 
— Savnelie, Lawrence, Gainsborough, Romney, 
and the others who formed the English School of 
Painting. The mezzotinters were their contempo- 
raries, and generally worked under their super- 
vision. The results are as near to the handiwork 
of the masters themselves as a modest purse can 
ever hope to possess. They have a greater art 


_value than any association with royalty could 


give them. Fine impressions of old mezzotints 
are difficult to secure. They give an air of distine- 
tion to any room in which they hang. 


N opportunity to secure reproductions in plas- 
ter of famous statues, busts, bas-reliefs, medal- 
lions, etc., is afforded by the selling out at half 

price of what is said to be the most comprehensive 
collection ever shown in this country. It includes 
antique and Renaissance masterpieces. Readers 
of the June House Brautirut who think of taking 
Mr. Pattison’s hint on the decorative value of 
plaster casts in the home, will do well to avail them- 
selves of this sale. Among interesting pieces on 
which specially low prices are made are the large 
metopes from the Parthenon at Athens, which 
many decorators find very effective for building 
into chimney-breasts. The “Singing Boys”’ from 
Lucca Della Robbia’s organ loft in Florence can be 
similarly used; the ‘‘Seven boys singing from one 
book,” or the “‘ Five boys singing from one scroll,’’ 
40 x 26 inch tablets, can be bought for $7. Illus- 
trated catalogues can be had by applying to the 
“Information Bureau.” 


HERE was a time, not so long ago, when tc buy 

a wedding gift of simple table silver was an 
impossibility. The more atrociously the han- 

dle of a spoon was twisted and gnarled and bulged 
out and dented in by the pattern, the “richer” 
the design was supposed to be. But the growing 
demands of good taste have been met by at least 
one firm, who offer the “classic”? pattern in knives, 
forks, spoons, etc. Its simplicity and dignity take 
one back to the days of the earliest hand-wrought 


silverware. These goods are of the heaviest plat 
made. Teaspoons cost $7.50 per dozen 


JHERE ornament is preferred, however 
nothing could be more beautiful than the 
flower-de-luce design. From the bowl of 

the spoon, as from the bulb of the plant, buds and 
leaves rise, their stems forming the slender handle 
whose end is rounded off by one lovely full-blown 
flower. This graceful pattern is made up in every 
conceivable size and shape of knife, fork, and spoon 
The price is the same as the * cl: 


Fs bringing planked steak or fish to the table 





issic 


a nickel holder is sold, into which the hickory 

plank slips easily. The holder has handles 
and legs, and the plank is or voved after the manne! 
of the old Sheffield platters. This convenient di 
vice can be had in several siz:s, oval or oblong, and 
is a great improvement on the old method of bal 
ancing the wooden board on china dish. 14x8 


inches, oblong, it costs $2.59 











Nickel Stand for Meat Platter 


HE same store shows a neat little churn whic! 

| will convert a pint of milk into five ounces of 

unsalted butter in fifteen minutes. It is 

simple, easy to keep clean, and costs $1.50. Ther 

are many sizes — up to the churn that turns out 
three pounds of butter. 


UTCH prints,” sixty-five cents a yard, make 
D a summer bedroom cool to look it The 

are in quaint old Oriental designs blue 
and white effect or in varied coloring, never too 
flamboyant. Bordered portieres to match cost 
from $4 a pair. Joined, these become a bedspread 
The peacock pattern, old as India itself, is in blue 
and white, and is never-to-be-tired-of 


OUSEWIVES who cannot secure the most 
H careful dishwashing may find it advisuble t 

provide “unbreakable edge”’ dinner sets for 
the country home. These are the sort usually 
supplied to hotels. They come in the best makes 
of imported china, as thin and delicate as you pleas: 
but are all reinforced at the edges by a doubl 
thickness of material. Of course even they ult 
mately break; but being all open patterns, car 
replaced or added to as occasion rises 


NEW combination wardrobe fixture has bes 
placed on the market which utilizes the mir 
mum of closet space and yet 


an leaves every 






garment accessible. The skirt hanger accommo 
dates six skirts, keeping them in perfect shape; 
the trousers hanger holds four pair of trousers 
preserving their crease. esi les these two indis 


ensable pieces are the shelf rod, hat rack, tie rack, 
p00t rack, and newest of all, a hanger specially 
designed for princess dresses. These remarkable 
space economizers cost from ten to fifty cents 
separately, or $1.80 for a complete set. The 
illustrated booklet is interesting with illustration 
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rs the name of the manufacturer or importer 
h to pay. Address “The Information Bureay,” 


“THE Massachusetts Commission fer the Blind 
| offers the most attractive weaving imaginable. 
Only the best Irish linen is used, combined in 
cases with gold and silver threads. The natural 
color predominates, but delicate gray green, 

blue, terra cotta shades are also skillfully used 

es’ belts, silk-lined, the exquisitely small 
ches likewise the work of the blind, are $2.00. 

n and gold thread purses or card cases are $2.75, 

nty little doilies with buttonhole edge in color 
60e. each Portiéres come in a variety of 

ths, colors, and designs. Even the most elab- 

te are after all simple. That indefinable sur- 
ind texture found only in hand products being 

r greatest claim to distinction. This is the sort 
charm one never tires of. The beauty of these 
les robs the purchaser of all claim to humani- 
sm you buy things like these because you 

t resist their heautv; not because you want to 


» blind 


>! )ME of a hundred and fifty years ago when 
Xv the Forum still lav buried under the Campo 
Vaecino, cow pasture, and several of the 
restored arches and temple columns were 
ts of modern dwelling walls, mav be seen in 
magnificent etchings of Piranesi, now being 
bited by a New York dealer and _ collector 
esi was one of the last great painter-etchers 
plates of the superb architectural monuments 
Rome and its vicinity are etched with a rugged 
iresqueness that earned for the artist the 
quet of *‘The Rembrandt of Architecture.” 
MONG the pictures most appropriate for Co- 
\ lonial and Georgian rooms are those by 
4 Dendy Sadler, Margaret Dicksee, and Frank 
Dendy Sadler is an English connoisseur 
lector of Queen Anne and Georgian furni- 
which he introduces into all his compositions 
i decorative effect. While his paintings have 
great art merit, photographic reproductions of 
ire use l by decorators both in England and 
United States as guides to correct Georgian 
Furniture makers likewise use them as 
ences 
His ‘Cure for Gout” shows a gentleman of the 
school whose pains are temporarily assuaged by 
presence of a fair visitor, whose form 1s out- 
{against a high-backed sofa of quaint design. 
1334 x 1814 photogravure of this costs $6; the 
hand-colored is $12; Sepia prints, folio size, 
only $1.50 
n Frank Millet’s “Love Letter” the figures are 
uped in a room whose Sheraton furniture is fas- 


ting 


\ [ ARGARET Dicksee’s“ First Audience” shows 


Oliver Goldsmith reading the manuscript 

of ‘She Stoops to Conquer” to the Misses 

eck The First Commission’ depicts an incl 

n the life of Sir Thomas Lawrence, the famous 
glish portrait painter. As a child he sometimes 
ved into the guest room of the Black Bear Tav- 


sing himself with drawing likenesses of trav- 
rs who stopped over on the road from Bristol to 
sbury. One day a beautiful and high born lady 

s attracted by his skill and gave him his first com- 
on. This incident is charmingly told with the 
crace and humor that characterize all the artists 
Other interesting pictures by Miss Dicksee are 
The Child Haendel,” “Dean Swift and Stella, 

\ Sacrifice of Vanities” (from ‘The Vicar of 
Wakefield’’). All of these pictures and many others 
llustrated in a dealer’s catalogue that sells for 50¢. 
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AMERICAN EMPIRE 


HE term colonial furniture has long 
been used in a general way to include 
the household goods of the colonists 
from the landing of the Pilgrims until 

the war of 1812. This indiscriminate use of 
the word is confusing and very misleading. 
Strictly speaking, only the furniture made 
prior to the war of the Revolution can be 
called ‘‘ colonial.” 

“Late Georgian” describes the furniture of 
the latter portion of the eighteenth century 
and “American” Empire is the correct term 
for furniture made in the early part of the 
nineteenth century. Thus all pieces having 
carved columns, claw feet, pineapple finials, 
ete., long called colonial, should be classed as 
American Empire. 

Furniture of this tvpe represented the high- 
est skill of our cabinetmakers. It cannot be 
called*colonial”’ but it is far more“ American” 
than any of the styles which preceded it. It 
was a movement founded on the French 
Empire, but interpreted in an original way, 
and possessing qualities which have given it 
a far wider popularity than that accorded 
to French pieces of the same period. 

Our furniture makers of the eighteenth 
century copied English designs. They cop- 
ied so faithfully that it is sometimes difficult 
to tell which pieces were made here and which 
in the old country. But it was otherwise 
with the designers of the early nineteenth 
century. We were then an independent na- 
tion and even our furniture expressed free- 
dom from old world ideas. It would be im- 
possible to confuse pieces of foreign origin 
with those of American make, for the latter 
express a vitality and freshness quite lacking 
in French designs. 

American Empire is marked by a greater 
simplicity than is found in the regal historic 
pieces which are usually accepted as exam- 


vr 





There are several reasons 
First, our manner of living was 


ples of this style. 
for this. 


simpler, second, elaborate furniture was be- 
yond the purse of the majority of people, 
and third, while many of our furniture makers 
equaled French craftsmen so far as the treat- 
ment of wood was concerned, they were in- 
capable of either designing or executing the 
chiseled 


elaborate mounts in brass which 








French furniture makers had excelled in for 
more than acentury. So while the American 
Empire shows the general outlines of the 
French, it seldom exhibits lavish ornament, 
depending on broad surfaces of crotch ma- 
hogany for beauty, on simple carving, and on 
decorative, but rather plain brass mounts. 
Many pieces are without mounts and show 
only fine outlines and the beautiful grain 
of the wood. A comparison of the two styles 
shows points of resemblance and contrast. 
Designers of the Louis XVI. period 
lauded the classic, but seldom to 
the extent of the Empire artists and 
never to the glory of one man. 
Napoleon was not a patron of the 
arts, but no monarch of the old 
regime had so dominated a style. 
The letter ““N” is stamped over 
the entire scheme of the French Em- 
pire. Naturally our designers were 
not imbued with the Napoleon craze 
and such features as the torch and 
wreath, the Athenian bees and the 
Roman eagle do not appear on Ameri- 
can pieces. An Americanized version 
of the eagle is often seen on clocks 
and mirrors, but it is not the proud 
bird of victory. After the campaign 
in Egypt, the sphinx was a conspicu- 
ous feature in French designing, and 
a medley of Greek, Roman, and 
Egyptian ornament ‘followed. For- 
tunately this phase in furniture mak- 
ing found no echo on this side of 
the water. American Empire is free 
from such incongruities. Claw feet 
and plain round columns are found 
37 


in both styles. In French pieces the mounts 
are classic, typifying the return to formal 
ornament which began in the reign of Louis 
XVI., and reached a climax under Napoleon. 
In American pieces the mounts are usually 
in the form of rosettes, which are used with 
marked effect. 

Occasionally on a more elaborate piece of 
American Empire may be seen both carving 
and brass ornaments — for instance a sofa or 
divan with claw feet, carved cornucopias, and 
brass rosettes. Sometimes a simple version 
of the Greek honeysuckle is used, but furni- 
ture thus ornamented is too uncommon to be 
classed as typical. The wreath and the 
torch, the two most salient features of the 


French Empire were usually ignored by 
American designers. But the pineapple, 


the favorite finial from the time that English 
furnituremakers discarded the urn until the 
hlack walnut period set in, was made a beau- 
tiful feature of American designing. That 
and the cornucopia are two very characteristic 
features of the furniture of this period. 

No style of furniture has of late been more 
popular than 
the American 
Empire and no 
style is better 
adapted to our 
homes. 

The highest 
class furniture- 
makers have 
realized this and 
make a special- 
ty of reproduc- 
ing pieces of this 
period. With 
the great ad- 
vance in price 
of genuine an- 
tiques, it is im- 
possible to fur- 
nish exclusively 
with such. For 





every-day use, as we have already pointed 
out, well made reproductions are more desira- 
ble. They are made of seasoned wood and 
are adapted in every way to the needs and 
requirements of modern homes. A careful 
inspection of the fine reproductions of the 
American Empire is strongly advised whether 
the room in question be dining-room, bed- 
room or living room. 

Note. Striking examples of this style are made by 
Berkey & Gay Furniture Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., 
a few illustrations of which are used in this article. 
Their brochure, “ Furniture of Character,’’ contains 
——— ions not only of this style but also of other 
periods and classic styles — mailed by them for 15 
cts. in U. S. stamps. 
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NE of the most interesting things about 
Worcester china is that it has been made 
continuously for more than one hundred 
and fifty years. This statement can be 
made of few English wares. Bow, Chelsea, 

and Bristol have had their day; Spode was long 
ago merged with Copeland, and Derby of ancient 
name has had quite a break in its history. But 
Worcester has an unbroken record and is proud 
of the fact. 

Dr. Wall’s name is associated with the origin of 
the Worcester pottery, and the date is placed at 
1751. John Wall of Worcester was a man of many 
talents, a famous physician, a draughtsman of 
unusual ability, a painter of more than local reputa- 
tion, and finally a potter. ‘‘ Etching, glass staining 
and other fancies” are attributed to him. His 
fame as a practitioner has long since faded, his 
paintings are forgotten, but his china experiments, 
which he took up as a pastime, have made his name 
an enduring one in the pottery world. 
Had he given his own name to his 
ware instead of calling it Worcester, 
he would now be almost as famous 
as Wedgwood. As it is he ranks 
with Fry of the Bow factory, Dues- 
bury of the Derby works, and Spri- 
mont, of Chelsea. 

Dr. Wall was assisted by a trained 
chemist, named William Davies, and a 
magazine editor, Mr. Edward Cave. 
The unusual combination of a medical 
man, an apothecary, and an editor 
working out problems in china proved 
very successful. Worcester ware from 
the first made other potters look to 
their laurels. It was firm of body, 
even in glaze, and beautiful in deco- 
ration. It appeared a full-fledged 
china. Experimental pieces were either 
destroyed or kept as object lessons. 
They were not put up for sale. No 
wonder then that the first Worcester 
placed upon the market was _pro- 
nounced Chinese. And it was ex- 
tremely Chinese looking, so much so 
that blue and white pieces are to-day often con- 
founded with Nankin. There was a green tinge 
to the china, quite unlike the tone of most 
porcelain produced in England, and the decora- 
tions were frankly copies of oriental pieces. This 
blue and white Worcester is very valuable now, 
more so than old Nankin, although the latter is 
never cheap. Later Worcester shows a greater 
variety, but the early blue and white pieces are 
those for which collectors scramble. When the 
“Japanese taste” in pottery made itself felt, Wor- 
cester quickly responded, and the china of this 
— has the lovely old reds seen in Satsuma. 

Jhen the Chelsea works were purchased by the 
Derby factory many decorators sought employment 
at Worcester, and china of this date is surprisingly 
like Chelsea. About that time, English potters 
had forsaken, for a brief period, Chinese designs, 
and faithfully copied Sévres porcelain with its rich 
grounds of apple-green and royal-blue. 

Dr. Wall died in 1776 and the first period of Wor- 
cester terminated. For twenty-five years the gifted 
Wall served Worcester, and his death, like that of 
Josiah Wedgwood, was deeply lamented. During 
this quarter century, a very important one in 
England’s pottery history, Worcester ware passed 
through several phases. First came the “blue 
and white,” a little later the ‘transfer’ form of 
decoration, and then the imitation of Sevres and 
Dresden, closely followed by the perfecting of the 
“scale” scheme of ornament, which harked back 
once more to things Chinese. 

During this long period many marks were used. 


if —1 OLD CHINA ——1 


OLD WORCESTER 





From 1751 to 1776, the letter ““W appears, wl 
might have stood for either Wall or Worcester hased the Worcester works. Five years later the 

ssibly both. A crescent was also added in out word ‘‘ Royal’’ was added to the name of the ware 
ine, also various initials and cyphers of individual snd from that date the king gave the pottery his 
“Transfer” or printed china was often marked with pecial patronage. Queen Charlotte was also q 
a solid crescent, and after 1776, a series of squat rver of china. Wedgwood’s Queen’s Ware was 


In 1783, Thomas Flight and his two sons pur- 


marks similar to those found on oriental ware wet named for her and there are various patterns 
adopted at Worcester. The Worcester marks ar illed “‘Charlotte.”’ 

numerous and often very confusing All English In 1791, Mr. Martin Barr came to Worcester 
potters were seized with one and the same ice nd pieces of this period are known as “ Flight and 
namely to have their ware mistaken for something Barr.” There are several marks pertaining to this 
other than it was. They imitated foreign decora period. First the word “Flight,” then “Flight” 
tions and foreign marks, hoping to give a false val with a crown and a crescent, then “Flight and 


to their china, and for a time the scheme work Barr’? with the crown, and so on until Mr 
well. To-day it is the English origin of those same Chamberlain became a member of the firm. Mr. 
pieces which makes them so valuable Chamberlain had once been associated with the old 

The invention of transfer printing revolutionized ottery works and later separated from them, 
the process of decorating china. It appeared al stablishing a factory of his own. In 1840 the 
themselves 
Chamberlain & Co.’ China of this period js 
marked ‘‘Chamberlain & Co.” with a 
crown in the center of a circle 
Changes were rapid after that. Wil- 
liam Kerr entered the firm, and his 
name was incorporated in 1850. Two 
years later Mr. Chamberlain retired 
and Mr. Binns took his place, and the 
modern period of Royal Worcester 
was inaugurated. 


most simultaneously at several potteries, a fact rival firms joined forces and called 
which has obscured the claims of the real invent 








A New Legal Story 


“The list of good legal stories has 
| been increased by one that is 
creating a good deal of amuse- 
ment among judges and lawyers. As 
it goes, Chief Justice Falconbridge, 
of Ontario, Mr. Justice Briton, and 
Mr. Justice Riddell, a newly appointed 
judge, were sitting together as a court 
in Toronto not long since. According 
to some legalists who were present the 
presentation of argument on behalf of 
one of the clients was rather prolix 
and not very much to the point, to 
Z. put it mildly. Mr. Justice Riddell, 
isually credited ». by the way, was not to the same extent 
with the discovery that china could be decorated ired against the tediousness of the proceedings 
by means of copper plates From the plate, alrea were his colleagues, was observed to pass one 
engraved with a reverse of the design, the patter them a slip of paper, on which, presumably, 
was transferred to paper an simple proce written some notes on the case. Immedi- 
again transferred to the semil-wet clay of the chin ely the notes’’ were read, however, by 
Worcester pieces thus decorated are usually in the colleagues, there was a subdued suggestion of 
form of mugs and jugs th apparent on their part. It turned out that 
and events. Frederick the Great was a sper notes” read after this fashion: 
favorite at this period and his bewigged count THE “NOTES” 
nance appears on a number of mugs. Georg With apologies to Mr. Rudyard Kipling.) 
II. and II. and Queen ( narlotte are also honored Oo is it makes that bloomin’ noise?” 
A beautiful blue and white conve ntionalize Asked Files-on-Parade. 
pattern is named for this queen and is among t It’s counsel’s opinin’ argument,” 
treasures of blue and white Wor ester. Most The color-sergeant said. 
the transfer work was in black on a cream-color ’Oo ’as to ’ear the bally stuff?” 
ground. The process 1s identical with that Asked Files-on-Parade 
Liverpool ware, although the body of Wore ster Vin ahiel anil tie tno bhek eon.” 
gives a more etched-like appearance to the decora The ccler-cnieeunt anid. 
For he doesn’t know his law, he misrepresents the 


Blue and White Worcester 


Robert Hancock the engr 


el s 








commemorative of perso! 


tion. Hancock’s initials appear on some of 
mugs and his connection with the pottery in qu: 


f- ’ . 
> zn v a : Se 4 : eal iacts; 
a on nee <qee Se 7 Poin Ag Fred His logic is so rotten you can see through all the 
eric russia pieves were undoubted! us cracks ° 
7 Dr ‘ » factory was witl asco : . sale 
After the death of Dr. Wall the factory was id he’s pretty sure to get it where the chicken got 
out a director for seven years, but it suffered littl the ax, 


There seems never to have been a dearth of able 
men at Worcester. Two must have special mention, 
Donaldson and O’Neale, as they brought to pr 
fection the beautiful pink, blue, and salmon scal 
pieces which are the glory of many English colle 
tions. They were painters, not potters, and whe 
a piece from their hands is put up for sale, the bid 
ding is extremely lively. 


hen the Court delivers judgment in the morning. 
-Montreal Star. 








ttle Girl (telling of the Garden of Eden). Yes, 
fummy, Adam and Eve lived very happily there 
| the Evil One came in the form of a servant.— 
tnadian Courier. 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 39 
} The Proper Care for Mission | 
) Furniture and all other e ® ° 
anenr 208 Heating that invigorates 
By HERBERT F. JOHNSON ~ 
: The real beauty of mission furniture de- 
# nds as much, if not more, on its rich, vel- , 
} vety polished appearance than _ its — | 0" LY X) Delicate women and chil- 
i warkmanshi issi ‘ris chair 
and workmanship. A mission Morris chat | 2 
may conform to the latest artistic designs, hk me’, = dren, as well as the frailest 
y ‘tly constructed : ne best i 
he perfectly constructed and of tne me hin { , 
nasaciel, but if the natural beauty of the . ee y a ‘ flowers, thrive and bloom 
r : is destroyed, i » polish is lacking LV . wo ° 
wood is destroyed, if the po f pele 
“ and scratches conspicuous, the attractive- ys s | ye in the uniformly tempered 
i ness of the chair is lost. a, Jie and ventilated homes made 
a Possibly you have a chair that does not I : 2 > ian : 
“ look attractive although you have tried we He = perpetually June-like by 
; many so-called furniture polishes on it. Or yy, 3 r 
tr possibly the furniture polish you now use <a mye. ai THEE 
id does not produce a lasting appearance and _ “ os ey 
” prevent scratches. It may be difficult to \ | aneeeet al ICAN DEAL 
d apply, of bad odor and not easy to keep. its £ ¥ 
r Thrifty housewives are quick to adopt new 
: ideas and methods of improving and less- RADIATORS BOILERS 
ening housework. 
he Few people are aware of the fact that That these outfits for either Hot Water or Low Pressure Steam are best for health, 
“ Johnson's Prepared W ax 15 the best prep- sanitation, and growth is proven by the fact that they are used in every prominent 
; aration_in__the vag) ae 5 bo ype eee hospital, sanitarium, institution, etc., and in greenhouses — wherever perfect heat- 
s a urniture and ¢é otner ° ° . ° 
| : , n vent ° 
iL furniture in perfect ing and ventilating are desired 
> condition. For “thie IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators cover the same welcome advan- 
70 { 4 , = vues ‘ears 3 p 
d  : ‘a 038 md . egg bow tages whether for cottage, mansion, store, office, school, church, hotel, etc., because 
he = | f Ae an floc - and they distribute genial, equal warmth throughout the building; protect the health of 
-_ ead@ucsk Modeuats G8 occupants ; give absolute control of heat, with pure air ; 
you have used or are free the premises from ash dust and coal gases; secure full 
using it for that pur- benefit from each pound of fuel burned; and all these with 
™ pose now. Within the perfect safety and lowest insurance rate. 
is past few years John- ae 
e- son’s Prepared Wax ADVANTAGE 7: Where building has no cellar, an 
As has been taking the IDEAL Water Boiler can be located in a back or unused 
+ place of f urniture room, and AMERICAN Radiators may be placed in other 
ed polish. Why? Simply|] rooms on same floor-level. An IDEAL Boiler for an 8- or 
- because aduig decided 10-room house occupies as little space as would one or 
he ~~ Polishing Library Tabe provement over the |} two flour barrels. The piping is so small and hugs the 
; with Fohnson's Prepared Wax Old polish. In the first ae : 
: place, it cleans and polishes in one opera ceiling so closely that it does not obstruct the cellar as do 
IX ace, 1eans { snes ? -ra- - ‘ re 
> tion. It brings out the natural beauty of |[ the tin pipes of a hot-air furnace. 
vs the wood and produces that beautiful semi- Our catalogues (free) explain other ADVANTAGES and have a 
gs dull wax finish which is sanitary, will not wealth of concise heating and ventilating information which every spear Boilers are made 
veg crack, blister, peel off, show scratches, or owner or tenant ought to have at hand. Sales Branches and Ware-_ in sizes to fit $1,000 cot- 
‘i eatch the dirt and dust. , Marred spots many houses throughout America and Europe. ings sot eiinneaial 
a be retouched without going over the entire 
1 surface. Furniture polishes will not do all 
of . 
St Taye eer AMERICANRADIATOR (COMPANY 
The next time your mission or other fur- DEPT. 5 CHICAGO 
niture needs polishing try Johnson’s Pre- % 
pared Wax. It is a paste and is applied os hs ols olks obfs ofts ols cls olfs offs cfs Obs offs sis olds obs odin oils cits cis offs als offs 
with cloth and rubbed to a polish with a 
clean dry cloth. It may be applied upon all 
furniture, no matter how finished. It saves M e &, M e I oO R T A B ie E H O U S$ E & 
work, worry and expense. Try it. If you Special Open Air Cottages for Tuberculosis Patients ORIGINAL 
will send two, two-cent stamps to the manu- | Summer Cottages, Automobile Houses, — ND 
facturers, S.C. Johnson & Son, Racine, Wis., Children’s Play Houses, Hunters’ Cabins, Z 
he they will send you a can of Jehnson’s Pre- FA et note bactogstree-apcoen 
he pared Wax and s copy of their 48-page col- | grove Desc cuedta Wes act atest foe 
' or book, “The Proper Treatment for Floors, | cost. Wind and water tight, Artistic in design. 
W | ‘ ‘k ; | F car a”? pal > Ah Constructed on the UNI M. (Panels in- 
rot oodwork anc urniture th FREE. | terchangeable.) : meettk: 
Th 2 ceili. ae ‘= i ae ae ‘ slouses ehipged com ete in every « os —_" Pos 
» B teguiar price of this book is 25 cents. | pesmeptees tees d.cuadiow samine & 
: Mention edition H. B. 9. size of house. , 
_ Johnson’s Prepared Wax is a complete NO hy Mong SS ny. ~— 
. finish and polish for all wood. It is sold by Everything fits, Anyone can erect them. _ ou want ME RAY, THE FREIGHT 
ore all dealers in paint — 10 and 25 cent pack- Fianna bodes apes eis irene lamatae. 
ages and large-size cans. MERSHON & MORLEY COMPANY 680 BROADWAY, SAGINAW, MICH. 
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4 to the border garden where they may be left pet 
Planting Bulbs manently than for the formal flower beds tl 
remain in blossom so long t! their is no oppor 
Outdoors tunity for them to 1 pen off before it is time 


plant bedding plants for the summer display 








HE only way to be rewarded by a beautiful The beautiful sweet-scented hvacinths 
show of blossoms in early spring inthe out- more tender than most bulbs. Named. sing 
door garden is to plant in autumn the spring varieties should be planted in October s unife 
flowering bulbs. These are so inexpensive depth of four inches of soil and in spring as ¢ 
and so beautiful that it is not strange that foliage has ripened off the bulbs should be ta 

they are becoming more and more popular every up and stored in a cool dry cellar until the time 
year. And the fact that when once established penton again. When they are planted in fo 
many of them continue to develop a new supply of | beds great care should be taken to have the row 
bulbs for future flowering, suhane them all the uniform and to plant the bulbs at a uniform dept 
more desirable. There is no question t nearly all of the lili 
Fortunately these spring flowering bulbs can be do better when er anted ir umn than in spring 


planted to advantage in a great variety of situa- A few, like the Madonn 


out 





tions. Arranged in form of beds they commonly August or early Sept al r if possible, but 1 
make the most striking display to be seen in spring of the lilies may be planted in October very 
in parks and gardens. Scattered with less for- Nearly all of the bulbs are benefited by a w 
mality along the edges of the border garden or protection which prevents the alternate fre 
beneath the shrubbery or dotted here and there and thawing of the ground and prevents ther 
on the lawn they often make an even more pleasing from starting to blossom too early in spring 
show than in the formal garden. They will do well This covering, however, had better not be put o1 
in almost any situation provided the soil is fairly until the surface of the soil has frozen or otherw 
rich and well drained, ond the bulbs of each variety there is danger that meadow mice will injuré 
are planted at a uniform depth rather early in the — bulbs. 


season. For these plants are able to blossom so 
soon in spring because of the fact that they have 
gained much of their root growth the previous au- 
tumn. Consequently it is desirable to be able 
to put the bulbs in the ground so early that there 
will be opportunity for a good development of 
roots before freezing weather. Some of the bulbs 
notably the crocuses and Madonna lilies should be 


Garden 


NDER the above alluring title Mr. Eb« 


Rexford has written and the J. B. Lipy 


planted in September if possible while most of cot Co. has published one of the most re 

the others will do very well if put in in October, or helpful of recent ga rden books As is 

even early in November. ; known Mr. Rexford isan an irgardet 
In reply to the question as to what to plant. One with the gift of simple exposition and _ his deserv: 


should choose at first those sorts of spring flowering a. asa writer upon garden topics rests larg 
bulbs in which one most delights. If you are very /!¥ upon his common sense, his 






fond of crocuses, snowdrops or daffodils or tulips, conditions in and around the average Amer 
plant these in abundance and at the same time ome, and his ability to tell his stor sim ple 
plant also a few bulbs of some of the flowers you are tractive style. In this last volume these element 
not so familiar with and perhaps you will thus be success are combined with an extraordinarily 
able to extend your range of enjoyment. For _ tiveseries of beautiful flower pictures printed as 
ed half-tones with a frontispiece in colors and n 


a liking for flowers deepens very often upon our 


knowledge of or our experience with them and attractive decorations by 


it is always worth while to increase one’s garden | The scope of the book may perhaps be 
experience. The earliest of the spring flowering indicated by a transcription of some he t 
bulbs are the crocuses, snowdrops, and scilla, all from the table of contents. These include, ma 
of them low growing plants which are desirable to and care of the lawn; a garden of native pla 
put along the borders of hardy perennial gardens, back-yard gardens and window boxes; spring 
or the more formal beds of tlle or hyacinths, the garden; the garden in summer e flows 


of fall; 


the growing of b 





The crocuses are very desirable for planting i in the 


lawn, especially in a sunny situation’near a building garden; the home green-house; decor ‘ive pl 

or fence where they will come into blossom long our village improvement society the use 
before snow disappears thus greatly extending the growing ylants for table decoration Under eacl 
period of the outdoor flower gardens. All that is these titles Mr. Rexford gives us a discuss 
necessary is to make a hole with a pointed stick in the general principles which will lead to suce: 
the sod about three inches deep and to push the and adds specific direction s as to the plants to 
crocus bulb right-side-up down into the bottom of | and the ways in which to use them. One of thy 
this hole, firming the soil over it when it is thus most interesting chapters is that entith d, “O 
planted. The snowdrops and scillas may well be Village Improvement Society,” and the folloy 


nterest 


record of results should be of general 


planted in small groups to a depth of about two « 
1 ‘Each summer afi 


inches. 

For starting an annually recurring display of 
flowers no bulbs are so satisfactory as the daffodils. 
Of these the single trumpet daffodils are the most 
satisfactory although the poet’s narcissus is also 
well worth very general planting. These daffodil 
bulbs are very desirable to grow beneath shrubbery 
where they will become naturalized and produce 
beautiful flowers. They will do better, however, if 
the groups of these bulbs are dug up and re planted 
late in summer or early in autumn about once in 
three years. 

For a striking display in early spring the early 
single tulips are very useful. Named varieties 
should be selected and planted at a uniform depth 
of about three inches. The long stemmed late 
tulips are even more beautiful, being better adapted 


proot oft 








Four Seasons In The 


We 


sdom of our undertaking. Visitors from the 


ompliment us on the spirit of progress visible 


: a 


every hand. ‘It doesn’t look like the same 
vce,’ they tell us. ‘You have made a mode 
lage of it so far as outside appearances go, 


ur sidewalks put our city pavements to shame 
suse of their trustworthiness. Your homes show 
ft. Your public places are kept in as tidy q 


ndition as ‘ae homes are, and that is something 
cannot be said of many villages. We like it 


re and we are coming again.’ And they kept 

word and our village is becoming quite a sum- 
‘resort. So we have found that what we have 
ne with very little inconvenience to ourselves 


proved a good advertisement for the place and 
people ind the present prospect is that we 
| get back many times the value of the labor 
| money expended in improvements, for several 
property have been made at much better 
than prevailed before we began our work. 
in the value of real estate is direetly 
ible to the improvements which have been 


society 


] 
hl 


les of 
reast 


hit 


by 


The Fine Garden 


our 


HAT isa garden? 
irth at her best. 
pate 


It is man’s report of 
It is earth emanci- 
from the commonplace. Earth 
man’s intimate possession — earth 
arraved for beautv’s bridal. It isman’s 
loveliness carried to excess man’s eray- 
the ideal carried to a fine lunacy. It is 
wonderment; culminated beauty, that 
ts combination of telling and select items, 
to look natural, debonair, native 
ts place \ garden is Nature aglow, illuminated 
significance. It is Nature on parade 
Glodden Field in everv parish, 
summer days she holds court in “lanes of 
lor beset with pomp and pageantry more 
mus than all the kings.” 
Why is a garden made?” Primarily, it would 
to gratifv man’s craving for beauty. Behind 
dening is fine It is a plain fact that 


still contrive 


new 


ns eves: 


desire 


not make beautiful things merely for the 
something to do, but rather beeause their 
ompel them Any beautiful work of art is 
. an essay, of human soul. Someone has 
it ‘noble dres ams are great realities’’— this 
ise of unrealized dreams; but here, in the 


garden, is the noble dream and the great reality. 
Joun D. Seppinc, Garden Crajt. 


The September Gar- 


den Calendar 


INDOORS 
iring latter part of month, cuttings of 
reraniums and other plants desired for window 
rardens. Take aie from plants out of 
bulbs for holiday blooming, especially Peper 
Vhits Narcissus and Roman Hyacinth. 
OUT-DOORS 
t lily bulbs, especially those of the Madonna 


is early as possib le. 
uses, daffodils and other spring flowering 


Tulips and hyacinths may 


f crore 


month 
til October 
t seedlings French Marigold and 
immond Phlox started in August into three- 
neh pots and bury pots in the garden soil until 
is danger of freezing. 
t vegetable crops fast 
the ground after harvesting. 
have a cold frame sow cabbage seed in drills 
the garden to start plants to winter over in the 


rame 


lbs this 


of 


plar 





as as they mature. 


ean 
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HE drawing-room here presented, while character- 
istic of no particular period, is both pleasing and 
artistic, the panelled wood wainscot of the room be- 
ing its most important and dominant feature. Here 


birch is used, stained asoft brown. No. 254 Fuglish 





Oak Wood Tint gives an effect which is like the rich 
tone produced by age. This stain has been followed by one coat 
of No. 20 Surfacer and one coat of Dead-Lac. The brown makes 
a most harmonious setting for the pieces of Flemish oak and teak- 
wood in black which are assembled in this room; it also beautifully 
frames the large Copley print set over the mantel, which shows the 
same rich brown color in various tones. The ceiling has been tint- 
ed with a cafe-au-lait tint, which is repeated in the tiles of the 
mantel and hearth. The predominating color of rich old red in 
the rugs is found again in the heavy silken draperies at the door- 
ways and at the windows. 

The floor of oak is stained the same brown and finished in 
the soft gloss given by FYorsutin. This is a floor finish, made 
by the Chicago Varnish Company, which gives universal satisfac- 
tion ; it closely resembles wax, with none of the drawbacks of the 
Where 


a gloss finish is desired Supremis is used, this being also one of the 


latter, as it is not slippery and is easy to apply and care for. 


Chicago Varnish Yompany’s floor finishes ; 





in fact, the first floor 


finish ever made in America. It promptly achieved the popularity 
which it has held for the last twenty-five years. Ilowever, Flor- 
satin meets the requirements where a soft polish-like wax is desired. 

For oak, ash, chestnut, birch, yellow pine, and whitewood, as 
well as cherry and mahogany, the stains and finishes made by the 
Chicago: Varnish Company give the most beautiful and durable 
results. The offer that this company has made to architects through- 
out the country to obtain for them any tone in a wood-stain that 
they may desire has been fully appreciated, as the successful in- 
teriors of many beautiful buildings testify. The services of the 
Decorative Department are offered without charge to all who use 
the materials of the company. Samples of wood will be submitted, 
showing any effects requested; or where an architect desires to send 
in sample panels of wood he has actually used, these will be stained 
and finished to meet the requirements of his color scheme. 

Upon request, a copy of **The Home Ideal,” by Margaret 
Greenleaf, will be sent you, together with a sample panel, showing 


any of the Chicago Varnish Company’s stains and finishes you may 


request. Send ten cents to cover postage. 
‘ y Y Y 
CHICAGO VARNISH COMPANY 
38 VESEY ST., NEW YORK 27 DEARBORN AVE., CHICAGO 
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ANIMALS IN RUGS 
(Continued from page 15) 


Vienna in 1891 is described in the introduc- 
tion to the famous Vienna rug portfolio by Dr. 
William Bode, director of the Berlin Museum. 
On a green flower-strewn field, Persian cava- 
liers are pursuing lions, antelope, deer, hares, 
foxes, wild boars and other game. Not only 
are the cavaliers clearly Persian by their cos- 
tumes, but the game is of the kind peculiar 
to Persia. The winged figures that appear at 
regular intervals in the wide border of the 
rug, garlanded by flowers and leaves, are 
recognized by their costumes as Persian 
genii. 

But there is also evidence of another in- 
fluence — the Chinese. In the large central 
medallion of the field on a floral ground is 
represented a combat of mythical creatures. 
Two dragons back to back open their jaws 
at a fantastic giant bird that is rushing at 
them. These figures have nothing to do 
with Persia but are borrowed literally from 


Chinese art. In the border of the rug, barely . 


visible among other details, is a shell orna- 
ment that is one of the most important ele- 














4. Dagheatan. 4.3x4.11. $40. 











The very name Cadillac is a guarantee 
of unfailing service and dependability. 
Added to this is the fact thatin operating 
expense the Cadillac is the most econom- 
ical car in the world—a result of advanced 
engineering, mechanical efficiency and sim- 
plicity. Set yourself right on this question 
of maintenance by getting our book, 
“The Truth about the Automobile and 

what it Costs to Maintain One” 
Not mere claims, but actual results in fig- 
ures given by owners of 164 cars operated 
under all conditions of road and weather. 
Full of vital information. Free, if you 
write at once for Booklet No. 16 . 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Derror, Mica. 
Members Asse. Licensed Auto. Mfrs. 











JOSEPH P. McHUGH & COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 
Will Ship on Receipt of $5.00 


Y. Draft 
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The Bar Harbor Chair. 


of Weatherproof and Washablé 


Handwrought Natural Willow, & 
a Soft Cushion in Linen Taffeta. 
9 West 42nd St.) At the 


Opposite | Sign of 
Public Library.!“Popular Shop.” 





ts in Chinese mythology—the chi, sym- 
f immortality. 
teresting representations of animal fig- 
rugs are found in early Italian paintings: 
thirteenth century fresco, a fourteenth 
ury painting by Memmi now in the Ber- 
Museum, in the famous painting by 
ne Martini at the Church of St. Louis 
Naples, in the celebrated tryptych by 
to in the sacristy of St. Peter’s at Rome. 
y show that in the Middle Ages, in Persia 
ell as in the Gothic West, animal figures 
used freely and boldly in ornamenta- 


day we find them principally in nursery 
upers, in Daghestan rugs, and in Chi- 
nd Japanese embroidery and carving. 


\ QUARRELSOME FAMILY 


Ecerton BLUNT “But why did you 
vour last place?” * 
ICANT I couldn’t stand the way the mis- 
master used to quarrel, mum.” 


Kk. B. (shocked)—‘ Dear me! Did they 
uch, then?” 
LICANT Yes, mum; when it wasn’t me 
t was me an’ ’er.’’— Answers. 

















ray of WEDDING GIFTS cannot be 
letely satisfying unless it includes 
ber of representative pieces of 


=P TESCO POTTERY 





$1.50 No. 435 
7 in. high 


Sze TECO “83.00 








y whoseesit. Its beauty is so simpleand so pure 
the heart The TECO shapes kee; etothe 
f beaut nd strength of line. They appeal to the epest 
| art, just as surely as they n and 
e os artists. 
TECO tone green are ¢ ually convincing and delightful nd 
ft : TECO Green " is so land clean—and 
auty is achieved without a bit of artifice—no 
k, no dazzling glaze, nothing but Beauty in its 


TECO POTTERY is one of the really great things 
After you get a piece or two of FECO into your home 


r ple become enthusiastic collectors of it 
AY f ame of dealer nearest you and for the TECO 
ns costing from soc to $1,400.00 It includes 6 natural 


ng wild flowers in TECO vases. 


n request anywhere in the world, by 


THE GATES POTTERIES 


631 Cuameer or Commerce, Cuicaco 
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BS yit0> ° - Pech 
The Varnish for the |¥' 


Home Beautiful 
I.X.L. FLOOR FINISH 


is made for those who take pride in the 
appearance of their home—those who 
want their hardwood floors to be at 
their best—smooth and bright and free 
from heel marks and scratches. 


LX.L. FLOOR FINISH is the 





best and highest-priced floor varnish 


made (about §0c. more a room). 
It is well worth it! It lasts trom 
three to five times longer than any 
other. 


To get the best possible results, a floor finish 


tht.X.L. Floor 
Finish than with any other preparation 


novice can get better vesulls 


For general interior woodwork, 
ask for SMITH’S I.X.L. PRESERV- 
ATIVE COATINGS. 


Send for ‘‘Rules for 
the Preservation of Hard. 
Floors.*” Free if 


you mention your dealer's 


wood 


name. 


should be applied by an expert. but owing to | 
ws casy flowing, quick drying qualities, the | 






Is it pure air that 
heats your home? 


Keeping your rooms warm in winter does not necessarily mean 
that you are heating your house hygienically. 
What kind of air is the important question. | 
constantly changing like summer atmosphere? 
Or is it dead and vitiated—the same air heated over and over again. 
Steam and hot water.systems simply heat the air of the room without making 
any provision for venti/ation or fresh air supply. Ordinary furnaces on account 
of their construction cannot supply an adequate amount of fresh air and must fill the 
house to a greater or less extent with an overheated, lifeless atmosphere that is the 
cause of many winter colds and headaches. 


The KELSEY 


WARM AIR GENERATOR 


fills every 100m in your house with an ever changing, even distribution of fresh warm 
air; and it does this with less fuel consumption, less wasted heat and less dust, dirt and 
repair expense than any other heating system. 



















Is it fresh and pure and 
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Kelsey Construction differs from 
that of any furnace both in its method 
of warming and distributing air. 

The Kelsey Generator warms fresh air by 
sending it, in sepazafe currents, up through verti- 









10 maintain a warm, even temper- 
ature in the most distant and exposed 
rooms. Another volume of air is warmed 
as it passes up between the inner and outer 
casings of the Generator. 
































I EDWARD SMITH & CO, jj 
Hy 45 Broadway, New York. FS 
sete “— 7 5 





cal cast iron flues or sections, having corrugated 
surface. These flues form the wall of the fire pot 
and give the Kelsey double the heating surface of 
any furnace having the same grate area. 

The warm air currents emerging from these 
flues are absolutely controlled by a Positive Cap 
Attachment over each flue which makes it possible 


These points are found only in the Kelsey 
Construction and are the cause of the wonderful 
efficiency and economy of Kelsey Generator. 

There is probably a Kelsey Agent in your town who will 
demonstrate the value of the Generator. If not, communi- 
cate with us and we will give you full information, including 
testimonial letters from hundreds of users and will also 
furnish complete estimates etc. on request. 


KELSEY HEATING COMPANY 


Main Office and Works 357 West Fayette Street, SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 


New York OMiee, L. V. SANFORD. Manager, Is4B Fifth Ave 


Chieago OMee, COOK & VAN EVERA CO., Western Selling agents, 38-40 E. Lake St 


Philadelphia Offiee, Builders 
Boston Uffiee, 44 Hanover St 


Exchange, 24 South 7th St. 


N. B.—We have a high class dealer ia nearly every city and town who can install the heater for you and guarantee satisfactory results. 














Precious Stones 


OF ALL KINDS 
Mounted in Sterling Silver or Solid 14 Kt. Gold as Neck- 
laces, Bracelets, Rings, Pendants, Belt Pins and Buckles, 
Scarf Pins, Brooches, &c., in quaint jewelry, antiques or 
made up. ; 
Stones of all kinds on hand for Arts and Crafts Workers 
Antiques, Curios, Old Silver, China and Glass. 


NO TRASH 
MAURICE BARNETT 


Importer of Curious Things 
26 South 18th St., PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
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The Most Important item on the outside of your house is Stain 
Dexter Brothers’ English Shingle Stain 


preserves, endures, satisfies. 
DEXTER BROTHERS’ COMPANY, 


Write for samples and particulars to 


103-105-107 Broad St., Boston 


AGENTS: 


H. M. HOOKER CO.. 57 W. Randolph Street, Chicago 
OHN D. S. POTTS, 218 Race Street, Philadelphia 
 » . : 


W. S. HUESTON, 22 East, 22nd Street, New York 
F. H. McDONALD, 619 The Gilbert, Grand Rapids 


. CROWE & CO., Seattle, Spokane, Tacoma, Wash., and Portland, Ore. 
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EAM OR HOT WATER 


ae OR 


GURNEY HEATERS for either steam o 
recognized for quality, efficiency and economy 

GURNEY HEATERS reguire little attention. They a y easy 
operate. 

URNEY HEATERS consume less fue! than others. All the interior is 
rect fire-surface so every ounce of coal produces maximuma nt of} 
GURNEY HEATERS have behind them the best « ee! 
chanical skill, and the materials used in their construction are of the hi 
est grade. They thus wear much longer and g tmost satisfactior 
Be sure and see that the GURNEY is used in ‘YOU Rw rk and overcon 
disappointment. Can be easily installed in old or 1 lildings. Capa 
ities fully guaranteed: size for any heating requirement. Send for illus 
trated catalogue or consult your local ake. 


GURNEY HEATER MFG. COMPANY, 


New York Branch, 188-200 Franklin St., Cor. Pearl, 
12 East 42nd St., New York City. Boston, Mass. 
Distributors in the leading cities of the country. 





































2,500 FEET ELEVATION 
OPEN ALL THE YEAR 


Waters, Baths, Hotels and Scenery No- 
where Equalled 


RGINIA {OT 
SPRINGS 





Rheumatism, gout and nervous diseases cured. Com] 
hydrotherapeutic apparatus. Japanes = | ilm R om, G 
Swimming Pool, fine livery and al! ast 


The see tag & Ohio Railroad 
Famed For its Beautiful Scenery 
allows stop-over at Covington, Va through tickets for 
side trip to Virginia Hot Sp rings. Excursion tickets 
offices C. & O. Ry. and connecting ~ 
FRED STERRY 





Tue New HoMESTEAD Manager, Hot Springs, Va 








FIREPLACES remove eee chill from the house in 
Spring and Fall. Have you seen our illustrated cat- 
alogue of BRICK MANTELS? We will send you one. 
- Address: 
Philadelphia & Boston Face Brick Company, 165 
Milk Street, Boston, Mass., Dept. 14. 

















ALABASTINE 


\ 


Ee 





Fall Housecleaning 


» you clean house this fall, have your 
home decorated with Alabastine and make it 
er, more cheerful, more sanitary and 
healthful for the long winter season. Ala- 
astine is the only durable wall coating. It will 
t flake or scale, and best of all, when once 
ed, the room can be re-decorated without 
the bother, confusion and expense of washing 
and scraping the walls. 
Walls decorated with Alabastine afford no 
ding place for moths and insects. It is 















larly adapted for sleeping rooms, clothes- 
ets, etc. 








‘The Sanitary Wall Coating 


21es in many different tints, and many beauti- 
ful color combinations can be made with Ala- 
vastine to harmonize with the woodwork and 
ishings of each different room. 

Alabastine comes in 5-lb. carefully sealed and 
properly labeled packages, and is sold by dealers 
in paints, drugs, hardware and general merchan- 

eat 50c the package for white and 55c the pack- 
age for tints. 
The book, “Dainty Wall Decorations” 
contains desigaosin colors for every room 
he home. It will be sent to any 
ess upon receipt of ten cents, coin or 
stamps. Write today for free tint cards. 
The Alabastine Company 
910Grandville Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Eastern Office. Dept. K 105 Water St.. New York City. 
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VxOTT. , Sectional 


Bookcases | 
The I | t ial Bo | 


ippearal 
and 





On Approval 

Freight Paid 
Rigid ecor d by then 

facture 1 - ' 
quant itities 

sellingd 


a@ superior ar ; 
in cost to the purcha 


Solid Oak 22:,,., $1.00 3: 


upwards | 
Send for Our can New Catalogue No. 1 
in which we illustrate the different grades from ne finis S Oak cases 
above prices, to the highly polished Solid Mahogany s fo e t te lit 
Every book section has non-binding, disappearing gluss door 


THE A. J. LUNDSTROM MFG. COMPANY, LITTLE FALLS, N. Y. 
Manufacturers of Sectional Bookcases and Filing Cabinets 










IF INTENDING TO BUILD send 25 cents 
or catalog of inex ive houses. Plans 
and photos with costs. $900 to $5500. 
Cometene worn plans from $1 up. 
TESTA BEST | 


— LA HASTMANGE N . Arehta. Des Moines. Is 












— ‘““WILLOWCRAFT” 


Willow and Rush 
Furniture 

is Dainty, Comfort- 
able and Sanitary. 
Easily cleaned and 
always in good 
taste. Send 25c 
for our handsomely 
illustrated booklet 
which describes 
scores of useful 





| pieces of furniture made by us. 





|The Willowcraft Shops 


Box-B, North Cambridge, Mass. 
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Mrs. Jones's 
Chair. Little Jones's Chair. 





Jones's Chair. 





ur OLD Cime Furnishing 


“For the Hones’es 


Jones (or Smith, or Robinson) is a hard-headed business man, but deep 
down in his heart he loves beauty and poetry —especially in his home. 
In decorating and furnishing it why not have the house reflect the real 
Jones—Jones’s picture and books, Jones’s chair, that fits him like his 
coat, Mrs. Jones’s and the little Jones’s chairs and things. 
The atmosphere of Jones: Jones’s H-O-M-E. 


This sort of psychic furnishing is a work of love 
with us, so you had better send your plans, etc., and 
we'll send you colour schemes, samples and pictures of 





PLANNING THE HOUSE 


(Continued from page 31) 


tower, although rather an affectation with the rudimentary mach- 
icolations of its parapet wall. 

As in many British country houses, the billiard-room is given 
emphasis in the ground floor plan, being separated only by a light 
screen from the library. 

The small building at the back of the service yard containing 
the wash house and laundry, suggests a convenient and pleasing 
location for a garage. 

Quaint and full of the unaffected charm of the old English cot- 
tages in its broad simple white walled masses, is the small house at 
Bromley, Kent, designed by Niven & Wigglesworth. . 

The walls and chimneys are of brick, rough casted and lime 
washed; the roof of red tile. 

The plan, the entrance dimensions of which are forty-five and 
forty-seven feet, is readily adaptable to our own requirements by 
an addition of six feet to its length as indicated and the modifications 
indicated by dotted lines. The drawing-room then becomes a living- 
room twenty-seven feet long by fifteen feet wide in the hall, and the 
reception-room off the hall would be ten by twenty feet; the dining- 
room is fifteen by twelve; above these, four bedrooms, bath and 
a large dining-room are in the attic. 

These houses, all typically English (except the exterior of 
“Parkwood,”) cannot be fully appreciated in the details of plan, 
except by an English man or woman of the prosperous middle or 
better class for which they are built; who has always depended upon 
smoking soft “‘coals” burned in fireplaces for winter warmth, and 
in kitchen and scullery, where one’s wardrobe is hung inside a piece 
of furniture; not in a closet, where a maid brings hot water in the 
morning to your chamber door instead of turning on the water for 
pa bath, and two servants must be fed and housed to do the work 
of one. 

Blame not the architect, if to Yankee Eyes his plans look need- 
lessly cut-up and complex; he has simply met the needs and estab- 
lished prejudice of the people. 





furniture up to your ideals. 

Our beautiful things cost no more than 
the factory styles. Write for our booklets. 
VERBECK, WHYBROW & CROSSLEY CO., Inc. 


Period Furnishing — French, Renaissance, Colonial. 


Mauser Bldg. 298 Fifth Ave., New York. Entrance on Thirty-first St. 














SANATILE 


The Modern Wall Tiling. 


T costs five times as much to 
use regular glazed tile as to use 
SANATILE—and you gain 

nothing. Every good quality of 
tiling is possessed by SANA- 
TILE, as well as many which 
tiling hasnot. It has an embossed, 
beautifully enameled surface in 
plain white or permanent tints 
and many artistic patterns. Abso- 
lutely waterproof and cannot tear, | 
crack or chip from accident. 


SANATILE is a tough elastic 
fabric, made in strips, on a heavy 
fibre backing. It can be applied by any good workman following in- 
structions furnished with the material. 


Representatives wanted in the wall paper and tiling trades to whom 
we can refer orders and inquiries received by us from their locality. 


LEATHEROLE 


The beautiful, richly embossed, washable wall covering made for 
use in the highest class of decorative work. Can be furnished in colors 
to harmonize with any scheme of interior treatment. The new line on 
exhibition after August | 5th. 


Illustrated descriptive literature and prices, both of SANA- 
TILE and LEATHEROLE, will be furnished on request. 


THE LEATHEROLE COMPANY 
24 East 22nd Street (Near Broadway ) NEW YORK CITY 
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Does Ihe Dealer 
Know Better 
Than You What 
You Need In 
Your Home? 








If not, you owe it as a 
duty to yourself to insist 
on getting what you ask 
for when you try to buy 
an advertised article. You 
are attracted by the adver- 
tisement in this magazine; 
you read it and make up 
your mind that the goods 
advertised are what you 
want. You enter a store 
to make your purchase. 
Be true to your convic- 
tion and get what you 
ask for. 








Avoid Sub- 


stitutes 














THE LINEN CLOSET 


Proper Disposal of the Housekeeper’s [reasures 


INEN closets such as delighted the hearts of 
housekeepers formerly are impossible 
most cases to-day, yet the piles of snowy 
linen may still be arranged so that they 
will be beautiful to see 

If available, a closet should be used in preference 
to trunk, sideboard, box-couch, hall settle, or any 
other of the makeshifts employed in city homes 
Neat white pine shelves should be fitted to extend 
the entire distance from floor to ceiling. The old 
fashioned idea that drawers were essential to pre 
vent the linen from becoming soiled was abandoned 
long ago. 

Another and much more potent argument in 
favor of the shelves is that the linen can be mor 
prettily arranged on them than when packed in 
drawers. It is alws ays possible to have covers of 
some pretty gingham, cretonne, or cheap printed 
material to hang in front of the shelves 

The shelves should be at least eighteen inches 
apart and the broader they are the better, up to a 
width of, say, eighteen inches 

On the fashion of stacking and arranging the 
linen depends the beauty of a linen closet. Each 
kind should be similarly folded and laid on the 
shelves in the same way. 

Sheets, bedspreads, and tablecloths should be 
folded so that they present a long rather than square 
shape. Pillow cases should be folded three times 
lengthwise, then once through the middle, then once 
again. Napkins are treated in the same fashion 

Bureau covers vary so much that the method of 
folding must be decided to suit each one. Ifa certain 
method has been decided upon, for instance, if all 
the articles have been folded in the oblong shape, 
then it is best to follow that idea as nearly as possi 
ble, for the beauty of a linen closet is in uniform 
stacks. 

One rule in particular that should be adhered to 












Shelves Used Nowadays 


toring household linen is to pack each piece away 
r having folded it evenly, edge to edge, and then 
e that each is placed exactly over the Other so 
the practiced eye will see no deviation from 
effect aimed at. 
\ll the articles of one sort should be piled to- 
but the piles should not be too high if there 
ifficient room to — ad them out. Nor should 
piles be laid parallel to the edge of the shelf or 
ght angles to it but diagonally across it, for this 
pleasing variety. 
t in| ime to pile the linen and see that it is 
.ccurately after each washday, but to the 
«wife who loves her linen store it will be a pleas. 
that she will not deny herself even at the risk of 
ng something else undone. 
heets should be laid so that the corners come 
to the edge but alternating. The first sheet is 
th its long fold toward the front, the open 
res “di agonally toward the wall. The next sheet 
vced with the open edges toward the front and 
olded or long side of the parcel diagonally 
rd the center of the shelf. 
‘ry sheet as it is folded ready for storing will 
wo folded sides and two that show edges. It 
fol led sides that always are turned toward the 
the open edges toward the wall. 
third sheet is laid on in the same manner as 
rst, and the fourth as the second, and so on. 
ffect of such a stack is pleasing to the eye and 
te as simple of arrangement as to place them 
er the other without an attempt at an effect- 
sult 
s quite possible to follow the same arrangement 
early all pieces of linen. One should always 
it the larger pieces are placed prominently in 
ter with smaller pieces, gradually diminish- 
size at either end. 
inkets require special treatment in folding and 
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COLONIAL 


HOUSES FOR MODERN HOMES, 1907 
D, A tect, announces the publication of an enlarged 
_Houses This ts an illustration in miniature of one of 


as had more thought and labor expended 


edecessors. It contains floor plans, descriptions, 
rawr P erspectives. In design, and in its valueto 
ia beautiful home, it is unlike any other publications 


$2 00, delivered by express prepaid 
HILD, Architect, Room 20, 17 State St., New York 


aT 

















Stone or Frame Houses. Colonia!, Spanish and English styles 


book of its kind published. : 
Picturesque Summer Cottages _ Vol. tI. Price by 
designs for Stone, Shingle an 








E. E. HOLMAN, H-1020 Cueste 


DO YOU WANT A HOME LIKE THIS? 
] pleasing? Then buy My Books or 
‘ hisis from the Bungalow Book. 

Book of Bungalows, (1906.) Price mail $2.00. An 
nd Artistic book, containing designs for one and 
ja half ry Bungalows in various styles, $1,000 

Printedin Sepia tones 
New Picturesque Cottages. Price by mail $1.00, 
ning original and beautiful designs for Suburban 

from $2,800 to $6,000 

Picturesque Suburtes Houses (1007.) Price by 
$2.00. Newartistic and original designs for Cement, 
$3,000up. Estimates: and full “Descriptions The best 


New and revised 1906 edition. Old favorites and new 


r St., Pwitavecenia, Pa. 

















PAINTS THAT LAST 


ARE 


OXIDE of ZINC PAINTS 
THE NEW JERSEY ZING COMPANY, 71 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


We do not grind zinc in oil. 


A list of manufacturers of zinc 


paints sent on application. 
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Lower the Cost 


of Paint . 
Adulterated paint mixtures 1S Determined Furst by the 


containing substitutes for 
y pure white a are —— a 
most expensive, because they 

cover ies surface and give Quality of the Instrument 
less wear. 

So-called substitutes are 
only used to bring more profit 
to manufacturer and dealer; 
—not to improve paint for HE purchase of an inferior piano generally means the 


the user. payment of a premium — the giving of more than it is 


worth. An instrument of a low degree of merit with 
| its lack of quality in tone and its limited term of usefulness is 


too expensive for consideration by the buyer who wishes to 


pe White lead obtain the largest possible return for his money. 


It is economy to buy a good piano, one of fine musical 
Costs less than other paints character and durable construction, because the difference in 


Economy in Buying a Piano 



































segs psn pon > tl the first cost of a high-grade instrument and that of an inferior 
Paint. Gives long, even wear 4} one is much more than balanced by the service the better one 
and a perfect foundation for 63 will give. 


future painting without burn- 
ing or scraping. Holds any 
color, tint or shade without 
fading. 

Send for our booklet, “Pure 
Paint,” and learn how to se- 
lect paint and avoid adul- 
terations; how to save in 
cost and avoid expen- 
sive mistakes. Sent free 
with six beautiful color 
schemes. Address 
Dept. R 


The Value of the Conover Piano 


The Conover Piano represents in tone, but 
Value not only because of its superior which has 
musical qualities, but because of its constructive 
remarkable durability. permanency 

Examine the workmanship on a_ sets aside 
Conover and you will see that every any consid- 
detail shows the handiwork of experi- eration of a 
enced piano makers. Every partisfin- piano of 
ane ished. Notice, also, the great strength doubtful 

3 of the frame and the way in which itis quality 
proportioned to resist the strain of the which may 
strings. The entire construction dem- _ be offered at 
onstrates that this piano is made for a lower 
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permanent, practical use. price. Whatever ome? 

If it isan object to have a piano at piano you may finally decide to pur- 
all, it is an object to chase, first examine 
haveaConover. The pookot Concver Planaa ween, 2 = the Conover. It will 
fact that you know ‘equ 7" "entice HoUss BECTIPCL io you give you a standard 
that you can have by which you can 

CARTER an instrument that is The Cable Company judge of the merits 
not only satisfactory / of other instruments. 

WHITE LEAD CO., Manufacturers Chicago 
Chicago, Ill. me a 
Factories : Chicag Omaha. New York Office and Warercoms, 139 Fifth Avenue 

FOR 10 Cts Artistic, Economical and Reliable 

-. ene ae Because you have had bad results with the ker- 

Gld’'n Sacred Lily 





rt eae d osene-oil shingle-stains, don't condemn all stains. 
ese wl ike the most 


ime | | Cabot’s Shingle Stains 


. frost-proof,sure to bloon 





wet ecg rage heaton have stood the test for nearly twenty-five years in 
large, golden yellow and all parts of the world. Thousands of people have 
very sweet. May also be used them, and hundreds of unsolicited testimo- 
oo reo rden for nials have been received showing that they look 
a Thiee bie Bulbs, Book better, wear better and preserve the wood better 
let on Bulls for Winter than any other exterior colorings. 
- oming eo Catalog. Samples of colors on wood with catalogue and color-chart 
~ weetat meget may showing 64 combinations, sent free. 
Free Ilus stratec ic at 
alog of Hyacinths, Tu SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Manufacturer 
lips, Narci s . 
ne. ‘ lites and oh 201 sy or 141 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 28 Dearborn Ave., Chicago 
Giant mixed Freesias. . 2@c¢ | Holland Bulbs, anc new ° , . 
20 Mixed Winter-f. Oxalis. 1@e | winter-flowering plants Agents at all central points. Cabot’s “Quilt ''—the Warmest Sheathing. 











1OHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, NL ¥- 
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BOOKCASES 


Made in various finishes of oak and 
mahogany to harmonize with the 
scheme of furnishing in any room 
in the home. 


No other furniture affords such un- 
limited opportunities for beautiful and 
pleasing effects for such a small price. 


They are rich in appearance, books 
are easy of access, capacity large, 
doors move noiselessly and perfectly, 
sections for every conceivable space 
—full, half and corner sections — all 
dimensions for all sizes of books. 


One of the most popular of all the 
Macey Sectional Bookcases is the 


CHIPPENDALE EFFECT 


It is the most successful method of 
mounting a sectional ‘bookcase on 
feet that has ever been made — very 
attractive — better and richer than 
the ordinary kind. 


Fully illustrated in our Art Catalogue 
No. AB-1207. Freeonrequest. Sold 
by dealers or direct from the factory, 
freight paid. 


A/ &. 

° 

GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
Formeniy THE FRED MACEY CO. Lia 


Branch Retail Stores: 
New York, 343 Broadway. Chicago, 80-82 Wabash Ave. 
Boston, 49 Franklin St. 
Philadelphia, 1017 Chestnut St. 














MAGAZINES CHEAP 


McCLURE’S 
DELINEATOR | — 
WORLD’S WORK $7.00 








HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 





SENSATIONAL PRICE | 
FOR LIMITED TIME $4.00 





DON’T WAIT: —The offeris good for 

new and renewal subscriptions. Ar- 

range for your magazine reading now 
Address: THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
REPUBLIC BUILDING, CHICAGO 














in storing away. It is best to conceal, so far as pos 
sible, the combination of gorgeous colors usually 
found in such articles 

To do this fold the blanket end to end, This 
brings the stripes together evenly. Then fold th 
striped edges along the middle fold This makes 
a long., narrow parcel. Th n fold each end of tl 
oblong toward the center, leaving in the center 
space of a few inches, which, when the two doubl 
ends are folded together, acts as a sort of hing 
allowing the package to look more compact and 
workmanlike. In this way the blankets pres 
a uniform appearance. 

When the blankets are stored away on the to) 
most shelf, which is by far the best location for then 
they may be laid close to the edge of the shelf in 
uniform manner, their narrowest portions toward 
the front. 

Such a linen closet will prove a joy as well 
inspiration to the most unenthusiastic of hous 
keepers. 





PICTORIAL WALL PAPERS 


(Continued from page 34 
on their walls modern paper that was copied fron 
the original. One Salem house that was formerl\ 
owned by a retired merchant had the entire ceiling 
of the cupola painted to show his wharves and his 
ships that sailed from them to other lands 

Rt the Art Museum in Bost yn, one May see man} 
specimens of old paper brought to this count 
before 1820 and up to 1860. A spirited scene is 
deer-stalking in the Scotch Highlands. The deer 
is seen in the distance;' one sportsman is on his 
knees taking aim, another holding back an excited 
dog. In another hunting paper the riders are 
leaping fences. A pretty Italian paper has peasant 
dancing and gathering grapes; vines are trail 
over & pergola, and a border of purple grapes ar 
green leaves surrounds ea¢ p section of paper 
A curious one is “Little Inns” with signs over th 
doors as —‘“‘Good Ale sold here,” or “Travelers 
Rest;” in‘all there is dancing and drinking, and 
the colors are gay. 

When a daughter of Sir William Pepper 
married Nathaniel Sparhawk, he had a paper! 
specially made, with the fair lady and her happ. 
lover as the principal figures and a hawk sitting or 
a spar. This paper is still to be seen i 
hawk House, Kittery Point, Mains 

Near Hoosick Falls, N. Y., there used to be a paps 
which depicted Captain Cook’s adventur 
scenes were in oval medallic 
nected by foliage. Different 
tain’s life were shown, inclu 


the Spar 











feast of which he was the involuntary centra 
figure. This paper has been destroved but ther 
is some chintz of the same pattern lr the possessior 
of Miss Edith Morgan of Aurora, N. \ It was 
saved from her grdndfather’s house in Albany 
when it was burned down in 1790. So the pay 
was undoubtedly of the eighteenth centur 
Think of a nervous invalid being obliged to gaze lay 
after day upon the savages gnawing hu 1 Joints 
We illustrate several eighteent! ry see 
papers from colonial houses vell as other pape 
now being made in Europe and sold heré son 
of them modern in design and some reproductio1 


from a hundred years ago. 


“The lady whose name you gave as reference 
Delia,” said Mrs. Hiram Offen, “tells me you were 
not always truthful and obedient No, ma’am, 
replied the new servant, ‘I couldn’t be wid h 
tellin’ me all the time to Say she wasn’t at home.’ 
Philadelphia Press. 





Mr. Brown had just had a telephone put in cor 
necting his office and house, and was very mucl 
pleased withit. ‘‘I tell you, Smith,” he was saying 
‘this telephone business is a wonderful thing. | 


want you to dine with me this evening, and I wil 
notify Mrs. Brown to ¢« cpect vou.’ Speak ng 
through the telephone — ‘‘My friend Smith wil 
dine with us this evening Then to his friend 

‘*Now listen and hear how plain her reply comes 
back.”” Mrs. Brown’s reply came back with start 
ling distinctness: ‘‘Ask your friend Smith if 


thinks we keep a hotel.’’—Argonaut 





CHILDREN THRIVE AND 
FLOWERS GROW WHERE 
KINNEAR 


P D RADIATORS 
RESSE ARE USED 


They heat a room more perfectly because 
f their ease of control—heat quickly when 
you want heat—cool quickly when heat is 
not required. 

Their small size permits of placing Kinnear 
Pressed Radiators under window-seats and 
in other places where there would not be 
room enough for a clumsy cast iron radiator. 

And on account of their light weight Kin- 
near Pressed Radiators may be placed 


On The Wall— Off The Floor— 
Out Off The Way 


These features are worthy of investigation 
and there are others just as important. 
White for Catalogue °e. 


The Pressed Radiator Co. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 











The House Beautiful Bound together, = 


ready. rice $3.00, express paid. THE HOUSE 
BEAL TIE L COMPANY, Republic Blidg., p «a 
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| The Best we Book 


| HISTORIC STYLES | IN FURNITURE 
! BY MAIL $1.74 











ADDRESS: THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
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On Just Your Kind of Greenhouse 


OU have been looking around a bit, 

kind of turning it over in your mind 
where to put the greenhouse, finally you 
have become convinced that if it could be 
joined directly to the dwelling, be a green- 
house and not a conservatory, and still look 
right, the problem would be solved. Ex- 
actly that thing can be done with the U Bar 
way of building. You see the extreme 
lightness of the entire construction, the 
absence of any heavy defining gutter at the 
eaves, and the wide spacing of the glass 
makes these houses a most attractive 
addition, when joined directly to any part 
of your home. 

This one in the cut is connected to a 
wing and works out splendidly. There is 
no little satisfaction to one in having the 
winter garden so handy; and the U-Bar 
way of equipping them with cement walks 
and galvanized iron frame benches with 
slate sides and tile bottoms gives them a 
nicety of finish that is most inviting. If 
you will send for the new catalogue and go 
at the proposition in earnest, we can push 
your house along so it will be ready in a 
few weeks, plenty time enough to start off 
the winter garden. 

Pierson U-Bar Company, 
=". Designers and Builders U-Bar 
Greenhouses, Metropolitan 
Building, 4th Avenue and 23rd 
Street, New York. 

- 






U8aR 


“The Home of 


Mission Furniture” 








Mission Furniture is in a sense a 
native product. Though the monk 
brought ideas with him from the 
old world, still the hand that 
wrought out the idea was native, as 
were the materials upon which he 
This fact 
may account for the positive sim- 


gave play to his craft. 


plicity which distinguishes mission 
from every other style. 


The Mission Center 
of | 
The Middle West 


The task of retaining this sub- 
stantial and characteristic style is 
safe only in the hands of the devotee 
to the mission ideal who loves it 
That no 
foreign lines should creep in to 


for its simple beauty. 


mar the dignity of this furniture 
has been jealously guarded by the 
Storey Furniture Company. A 
their 
Buren Street will well repay the 


visit to store near Van 
prospective buyer of good fur- 


niture. 








Storey Furniture 
Company 


295-97 Wabash Ave. Chicago 
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Klymax Boilers 


KEWANEE RADIATORS 


are so built that a sudden 
drop in temperature is not felt 
by the occupants of the build- 
ing, as the special regulating 
appliances permit the opera- 
tor to instantly increase the 
heat efficiency without in- 
creasing consumption of fuel. 
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The old method of placing 
the chain regulating the draft 
damper in front of the clean- 
ing and feed doors has been 
discarded. Up-to-date con- 
struction places this chain 
at the side out of the way. 


There are other features 
about Klymax Boilers and 
Kewanee Radiators which 
make them more efficient and 
convenient than other makes. 


— TrTty ae 


Our free book ‘‘Modern 
Comfort’”’ tells the whole 
story of steam and hot water 
heating, what to do and 
what to avoid. Send for it 
today. A postal will do. 
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SUN-DIALS 


with or without PEDESTALS 
Send for lilustrated Price ListN 29 











Kellogg Machaytameren Ce, 


1220 Michigan Boulevard 
Chicago 
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Hartmann Bros. Mfg. Co. 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 
New York Office, 1123 Broadway. | 





cn oe ae mica aa : 
Did You Ever Use Press Clippings? 

Do you want everything printed in the newspapers, magazines, 
- trade press of the United States on any particular subject? 
Presi us your order describing what you want us to clip, en 

Se $3.00, and we will send you our service for one month, 
mailing you daily or weekly all clippings found on your topic. 


United States Press Clipping Bureau 
1326-1334 Republic Bldg. State and Adams Sts. 














q] In This Charming House 


All the windows are CASEMENTS 
swinging out, convenient, practical 
and a joy and comfort to the owner. 
With one hand he can unlock, swing 
and re-lock his sash in any position, 
and he does NOT have to open the 
screens. 


Our beautiful FREE Booklet tells why 


The Casement Hardware Co. 
Record-Herald Building 


CHICAGO 
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IN Perfect Details Make | 
Uh Perfect Doors | 











Just as harmonious and peo 
tails make t complete success a 
beauty of any chosen architectu: 
4 SLY 
oN ’ 
7 ° Morgan Doors are complete arcl 
Vil tectural conceptions, each deta 
*\E which is n only perfect in itself, | 
4 but :harn ny with the hite r 
motif wh hey a es use “% 
| | M 
organ Doors| 
/ } 
{ 
J, ff prin pointy of per gT 
n f “Th y Ww 
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hitecture—M 
ete } 
; a mag 
solute satisfact 
or our hand n 4 
The Door Beaut ) 
of the deta 
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Morgan Company 
Dept. E. Oshkosh, Wisconsin | 


Distributed by: Morgan Sash a 
r Compar _ 
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TheVarnish that lasts longest 


Made by Murphy Varnish Company. 








a generation? 


shabby in a year or two? 


ibules and porches? 


111 CORCORAN BUILDING 


In building your home, are you building for one summer, or for 
Are you erecting a new house that is going to look shoddy and 


Are you familiar with the economy of using floor and wall tile 
in bath rooms, kitchens, butlers’ pantries, laundries, fireplaces, vest- 


For FREE information write to the 
INFORMATION BUREAU OF THE TILE INDUSTRY 








—— 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 











Two dollars and fifty cents per annum, in ad- 
vance, postpaid to any part of the United States; 
$3.00 to Canada; to foreign countries comprised 
in the Postal Union, $3.50. 


Remittances at the risk of the subscriber, un- 
less made by registered letter, or by check, 
express order, or postal order. 

When a change of address is desired, both 
the old and the new address should be given. 

The trade supplied by the American News 
Company and its branches. 





THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


The House Beautiful Company, Republic Building, Chicago 


THE HOvuseE BEAUTIFUL is sent to subscribers 
until ordered discontinued. A renewal blank is 
however, sent as a reminder that the prepaid 
subscription has expired. 

Advertising rates to be had on application. 

THE HousE BEAUTIFUL . will not be responsi- 
ble for manuscripts and illustrations submitted, 
but uses all due caution in the ir care 

Entered at the Chicago P 
class matter. 

Copyright, 1907. Trade-mark registered. All 
rights reserved. 


Office as second- 
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My husband is really very attentive. Yester. 

ivy he bought me a dozen veils.” M eggendorier 

Why is Jones growing a beard?” “Qh, T be. 
ve his wife made him a present of some ties.” 


} 








“Home was never like this,” said Mr. Henpeck, 
e was shown about the deaf and dumb asylum — 
mbia Jester 








She did a very foolish thing when she married.” 
Why, he was rich, was n’t he? “Yes — he was 
he foolish thing.”’ Cleveland Leader. 








Clara You may not believe it, but I said “No” 
seven different men during the past winter. 
f Oh, I don’t doubt it. What were they 
lling ?— Chicago Daily News. 








THE FEMININE AMENDMENT 
Oh, I could die for you!’’ L'said, 
No; live for me instead, 
And pay the bills for all mv clothes, 
My jewelry and hats and hose; 
Also mv board,”’ she said. 


—New York Evening Sun 








Percy, ,papa says you mustn ’t come to see me 
vy more Why, Aggie, how could I? I’mal- 
" coming seven times a week!” — Chicago 








HOUSE SEWAGE 


Readily purified and completely disposed of 


WITHOUT SEWERS 
Owners of Summer Homes, Country Mansions, Suburban 
Homes, High-Class Farms, Private Institutions, etc.. should 
SEND FOR OU R “HOOK L ET No, 7 
HOUSE-SEWACE DISPOSAL CO. 
Tel. 2335 Normal 6515 Normal Ave., Chicago 

















| “Between Seasons’”’ 


when it's neither Fall nor Winter—when a furnace over- 

t ur house, and makes itetuffy and uncomfortable— 
the Jac ‘kson Ventilating Grate proves itself. 

sidest Winter, too. Easy to regulate always the 
hea Gets four times ax much heat out of a given 
tof fuelas any other grate made. No draughts, 
y yet the air inthe room changes every fifteen min- 
utes. That'sthe “ ventilating’’ part. 

SEND FOR OUR FREE BOOK 
It tells you exactly how this unique air-freshening is ac 
comt ed ctures the parts of the grate, give +s valuable 
j heating facts, and illustrates our many be autiful styles of 
| grates and mantels, It's yours for postal. 
EB. A. JACKSON & BRO., 47 Beekman St., New York. 
~ <¥e 
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Banking Interiors 


are designed nowadays on lines of i impressive _mag- 
nificence undreamed by the wealthiest institutions a 
decade ago. It is not to be doubted that this is wise, 
since those who are prosperous turn to environments 
which reflect prosperity. 

“| The highest possibilities of interior architecture 
cannot be achieved without the employment of 


PENNSYLVANIA 
INTERLOCKING 
RUBBER TILING 


as covering for the floor. There is no furnishing 
material, metallic, of wood, or whatever, that is not 
enhanced by the unmatchable color-effects of this 
superb tiling—no decorative scheme that is not 
heightened by some harmonious design, to be render- 
ed only in these particular tile-shapes. 


“| As for utility, Pennsylvania Rubber Tiling is far 





































| $8 8 8 €, 








’ - more durable than marble, or any other material; it 
tf} never shows wear, but increases in elegance with 
years of use; it is ‘noiseless, waterproof, non-inflam- 
" j $ $ $ $ mable, sanitary, instantly cleaned. 
In business and retail places of every character, where attraction 
WS - custom is aided by handsome surroundings, Pennsylvania Rub- 
. sf i: ber Tiling is a very high per cent investment. 
a Se nd for the Catalog of Coloz Designs, which shows the beautiful effects possible 
with Pennsylvania Rubber Tiling. Full information and estimate of cost supplied upon 
i Y receipt of dimensions of space to be covered. 
y . 
: } 1 $ ; Oe | PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER COMPANY 


) 1241 Michigan Ave 
i piia, 615 N. Broad St 
Atlanta, Ga., 102 N. Pryor St 
Bost 20 Park Square 
Bufialo,717 Main St. 
rott, 237 Jefferson Avenue 
md, 2134 6 East Ninth St. 
$1214 Mission St 


JEANNETTE, PA. r: wth rk, 1741 Broadway 
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1 to well doing, 
will be proud 
that protects 

because its 

ind workman- 

nk in sufficient 
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ym joints and 

put in a boy's 

pocket because ol 3 n that will teach 
boy or girl neat ere is only one 


such pen and thal 


Most imitations and subst | uine are offered 





at college centers. Ther n you purchase 
is marked “Waterman's nd guaranteed so by the 
dealer. All reliable deal 





L.E.Waterman Co., 173 Bi dway; NY. 
8 SCHOOL ST.,BOSTON. 209 STATE ST,CHICAGO. 136 JAMES ST., MONTREAL... 


742 MARKET ST. SAN FRANCISCO. 12 GOLDEN LANE, LONDONSESG, 











